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A Query to Secretary Kellogg 


EFORE the Council on Foreign Relations in 
B New York City, Senator Kellogg has just 
delivered an address purporting to outline 
certain foreign policies of the Administration. In 
reality, it is a purely defensive statement, one in 
which the Secretary’s obvious 
irritation at press criticism of 
the State Department crops out 
repeatedly. On the whole, it is a 
good defense, not inspiring, but 
a solid restatement of the 
attitude of the Administration 
toward foreign political entan- 
‘glements, toward the settle- 
ment of affairs in China, toward 
the funding of foreign debts 
and the granting of foreign loans. When he comes, 
however, to defending his actions in excluding cer- 
tain aliens from the United States, he quotes chap- 
ter and verse of the statutes which he'is sworn to 
uphold, pleads complete sympathy with the spirit 
of those statutes, and quite properly reserves to 
himself a certain discretion, based on data which 





ON Bue 


again quite properly he feels unjustified in making 
public, in the disposition of each case. To quote his 
own words: 

“The policy of this country, as plainly indicated 
by the acts of Congress, is to keep certain specified 
classes of aliens out of the country....I am 
charged with the enforcement of this policy and, 
furthermore, I believe in it.’ 

He then quotes the statute in which the following 
clause appears: 


“That the following aliens shall be excluded from 
admission into the United States ... (b) Aliens 
who advise, advocate, or teach, or who are members 
of or affiliated with any organization, association, 
society or group that advises, advocates or teaches 
opposition to all organized government.” 


These statutes are obviously quite inclusive enough 
to allow the Secretary to exclude any alien from the 
United States without revealing the reason. No one 
questions his legal right to bar either Saklatvala or 
Countess Karolyi. But in quoting these statutes, 
and in particular the section cited above, the Secre- 
tary lays himself open to the question, “How did 
the many representatives of the various Russian 
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commercial organizations now doing business in- 


New York and elsewhere get into this country?” 
All of these men, tactful as they may be in expressing 
themselves on the subject of world revolution, are 
nevertheless directly affiliated with the Soviet Gov- 


ernment and the Third International. They may . 


claim relationship to some trading body only, 
but as the whole world knows that in Russia 
foreign trade is a Government monopoly, it is 
obvious that they are all agents of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. A list of them can always be procured 
from the Department of Commerce in Washington, 
which is charged with promoting the foreign trade 
of the United States. Under the statutes cited, is 
not the Secretary compelled to exclude them from 
the United States? Why, then, are they here? Could 
dollars and foreign trade alone account for the viola- 
tion of the law which the Secretary had no alterna- 
tive but to enforce in the case of Saklatvala and 
Countess Karolyi? Obviously, something is wrong 
in this picture. Perhaps when the Secretary next 
discusses criticisms of the press, he will give us the 
correct answer. 


A Pardoned Anarchist 


ee GITLOW,, imprisoned for violating 
the criminal anarchy law of New York State, 
has been pardoned by Governor Smith and has 
emerged from Sing Sing a free man. When Gitlow 
was sent to prison, THE INDEPENDENT announced 
its belief that his punishment, although a majority 
of the United States Supreme Court held it to be 
legally proper, was a mistake from the standpoint of 
common sense and public policy. Our editorial to 
this effect was seized upon by the nervous patriots of 
the National Civic Federation, who republished it 
together with a pamphlet of excited, if learned, re- 
joinder calculated to evidence their untiring zeal as 
defenders of the several arks of our numerous cove- 
nants. So many good and honest men habitually 
take counsel of their fears rather than their courage, 
so many prosperous Americans view their country’s 
progress with alarm rather than with confidence, 
that it is not surprising to find the tremors, the 
alarms, and the excursions of the National Civic 
Federation echoed with increased vehemence on the 
occasion of Gitlow’s liberation. All the professional 
spouters of the patriotic societies have shouted from 
the housetops the infamy of allowing Gitlow to go 
free — a ravening tiger on this helpless country. 
One would imagine that American institutions 
were trembling in their thin muslin frocks before the 
truculence of this brutal desperado. No less a person 
than Capt. George L. Darte, adjutant general of the 
Military Order of the World War, a most eminent 
man, has described the pardoning of Gitlow as “a 
deplorable miscarriage of justice.” And so significant 
a figure as Mr. Addison P. Munroe, governor-general 


of the General Board of Assistants of the Society of |; 
Mayflower Descendants, has advocated that other 


States in the Union which do not at present enjoy the 
protection of a Criminal Anarchy Statute similar to 
New York’s proceed immediately to vote them- 
selves such a safeguard. 

On an even lower plane of imbecility the radical 
press and publicists have jubilated over what did not 
happen. The eminent W. W. Weinstone of District 2 
of the Workers’ party, who believes devoutly that 
“the capitalist class is pursuing a policy of persecu- 
tion and oppression of the workers,” finds that 
Gitlow’s pardon is an admission “that in America, 
with its boasted right of free speech and freedom of 
opinion, members of the working class are im- 
prisoned because their opinions do not coincide with 
those of the spokesmen for big business.” 

Amid these interested misrepresentations and 
excitements, it is refreshing to meet the sanity of 
that racy human being, Gov. Al Smith of New York. 
To him Gitlow’s five to ten years’ sentence seemed 
futile, foolish, and cruel. So, we feel, it would seem to 
anyone except patriots in a nervous twit or radicals 
condemned to describe every morning the history of 
a battle in the class war. 


Peace at a Considerable Price 


ECRETARY MELLON smote the Senate irrec- 
oncilables by the simple process of calling their 
attention to the high cost of war. Those statesmen 
most clamorous for tax reduction are also those who 
fight American entry into the 
World Court. Eighty per cent 
of the vast sum covered by Mr. 
Mellon’s budget must go to 
defray war costs either directly 
or indirectly — directly for the 
Army and Navy; indirectly for 
interest and principal payments 
on war expenditures, pensions, 
and other relief for partici- 
pants in wars. Truly, our na- 
tional finance would be no trick at all if this were 
a warless world. ; 

Economy has gone about as far as it can go in 
reducing expenditures for the civil side of govern- 
ment. Federal commitments to those to whom it 
Owes money or service cannot be whittled down 
materially by legislation, and while the international 
situation remains what it is, Army and Navy ex- 
penditures cannot be greatly reduced. The way to 





- large-scale reduction in taxation and speedy annihi- 


lation of the national debt obviously leads through 
international peace. If taxpayers generally under- 
stood this, no statesman would dare raise his voice 
against such low-cost peace insurance as the World 
Court, and opponents of the League would be as 
clearly on the defensive here as they are in Europe. 
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Turkey’s Case Out of Court 
Y.. of the League’s report upon 


Turkey’s acts of unspeakable horror in driving 
Christians from territory north of the Brussels Line 
in Mosul left no doubt in the civilized world of the 
Council’s wisdom in awarding Mosul to Irak rather 
than to Turkey. To give the vilayet to the Turks 
would simply mean a repetition throughout Mosul 
of the acts whose barbarity has been surpassed 
since the Dark Ages only by the Turks themselves. 
Turkey may declare war upon Great Britain if she 
chooses, but she should do so only in the firm knowl- 
edge that every one of the other member states of 
the League will back the British side. 

The report has added just the dramatic spark 
needed to give life to the situation. It has also sug- 
gested the truth of another paraphrase of the old 
adage: “Scratch a Young Turk and you find an old 
one underneath.” For a time it seemed that the 
Turkish Republic under Mustapha Kemal had dis- 
carded the dark ways of Ottoman medizvalism 
which have thrown such a stain across Turkey’s 
history. But the Western aspect was simply a veneer, 
it appears. Underneath lurks still the unspeakable 
ways of the older Turk, with his predelictions for 
massacre, violation of women, brutal torture, and 
other systematic cruelties. Certainly, Christendom 
will rise up to indorse the League Council’s decision 
to give Mosul to Irak under a British mandate. 
The Turk’s cruelty has thrown his case out of court. 


Dogs Delight to Bark and Bite 


ARCEL CACHIN, a Communist leader in 
the French Chamber of Deputies, is not a 
very attractive personality even to those French 
citizens who lean Leftward in politics and economics. 
Yet when this shallow rhetorician attacked the 
United States the other day as the personification of 


grasping usury, Deputies of all parties not only | 


heard him with attention, but roundly applauded 
his silly and violent address. The reliability of his 
statistics and the force and vigor of his reasoning 
are illustrated by the following extracts concerning 
our hypocrisy in decrying French militarism while 
maintaining a vastly larger Army and Navy: “They 
have 13,000 military aviators and _ periodically 
mobilize the country militarily and industrially. 
This year on one of those days of military prepara- 
tion 16,000,000 men were called up.” M. Cachin 
must be referring to Defense Day, that notable flat 
tire on our military Juggernaut, and if so, honest 
American citizen-critics will admit that M. Cachin’s 
joke about 16,000,000 men springing to the colors 
is — even for so excellent a comedian — a wow. 
However, it is hardly worth while to quarrel with 
M. Cachin’s excited misrepresentations. Nor is 
it even really worth while to complain because 


intelligent Frenchmen applaud his statements. The 
French nation is sick, barely convalescent after the 
hideous disease and bloodletting of the war. The 
French nerves are worn thin by the strain of four 
years of horror and agony. Since the peace, that 
elusive, quicksilver peace, the French spirit has 
wandered in a limbo of doubt, distrust, loneliness, 
frustration, and disappointment. Having made their 
gigantic, incredible effort, they find themselves 
bankrupt among rich partners; having won on the 
field of glory the love and admiration of the world, 
they find themselves suddenly deserted, disliked, 
and feared by the nations which praised them. Hav- 
ing made their immense and intimate sacrifices, they 
find ex-Allies standing at their door holding each 
one his little bill. Or so they see it. Is it to be won- 
dered that they break out in the vehement reproach 
of exasperated nerves? 

They are deeply hurt, wounded both in their 
pride and their pockets. It matters little that our 
claims are just. Whoever wanted justice in this 
world? Whoever thanked the bailiff who arrested 
or the judge who condemned him justly? What we 
all want, even the best and noblest of us, is not jus- 
tice, but respect and affection and confidence. Per- 
haps if the French had in the first place frankly 
admitted their obligation and cheerfully promised 
to do their best to meet it, this unhappy rancor and 
misunderstanding would never have arisen. Alas! 
affairs between nations are so seldom governed by 
good sense and good manners. They are at the mercy 
of any Marcel Cachin, of any blithering Congress- 
man, of any ill-informed or interested propagandist, 
of myriads of tactless tourists. Relations between 
two proud and sensitive peoples cannot be main- 
tained in all their delicate poise and fragile beauty 
by Congressional stump speeches or tourists’ argu- 
ments with taxi drivers. Our people are generous; 
they admired the French extravagantly; they would 
have done anything to help, but by misfortune and 
bad management both the French and ourselves 
have come to feel insulted and cozened. We will go 
on demanding justice and the French insisting on 
mercy until the coming of a happier understanding. 


Pre-Hohokum Civilization 


AS the silly season begun so early? Although, as 

far as we know, no sea serpents have been seen 

off Atlantic City, and no sidehill badgers have 
meandered through the streets of Winsted, Con- 
necticut, yet other strange signs and portents have 
been observed in recesses and distant corners of our 
far-flung land. Out near Tucson, Arizona, a deposit 
of swords, spears, batons, crosses, and other metal 
objects has been discovered, inscribed with Latin, 
Hebrew, and nondescript words and illustrated with 
heads and other designs of somewhat infantile 
quality. The inscriptions purport to describe the 
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adventures of a band of Europeans wandering in 
America about 800 a.p. Local savants are not so 
much concerned with the study of the inscriptions or 
of the objects themselves as they are with wondering 
how these objects got into the particular geologic 
surroundings in which they were encysted. Dr. C. J. 
Sarle calls attention to the fact that the articles in 
question were discovered below the level judged to 
contain relics of the great prehistoric Indian tribe 
known — somewhat unhappily — as the Hohokums. 
We believe him to be correct. This collection ante- 
dates the Hohokums and is perhaps of the Bunbun- 
combe epoch. As yet no one has arisen to be the 
anointed prophet of this new or Arizona Book of 
Mormon. But that, too, will come in time. 


Pennsylvania Moves Against Anthracite 


ie calling a special session of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature to deal with the anthracite strike, 
Gov. Gifford Pinchot rightly realizes that the prob- 
lem is one for his State to settle rather than the 
Federal Government. Practi- 
cally all of the anthracite coal 
mined in the United States 
comes from Pennsylvania and, 
while its use affects millions of 
Americans in other sections of 
the country, regulation of the 
industry should properly come 
at its source. Governor Pinchot 
suggests that anthracite mining 
might be classed as a “public 
utility,” in which case, the mass of legislation deal- 
ing with enterprises whose operation affects the 
public directly would be brought to bear upon it, 
forcing to the light information upon operating 
costs difficult to secure under prevailing conditions. 
The rejection of his “peace plan” by the operators 
because it failed to recognize sound business princi- 
ples has led Governor Pinchot to call the Legislature 
into extra session. The only criticism to be offered 
against his move is the obvious bias of his statements 
that the strike has narrowed down. to one of “the 
operators against the consuming public.” Regulation 
of the hard-coal industry calling for interstate 
agreements is not a matter to be taken up in a parti- 
san. spirit. The whole matter is one which calls for 
the calmest sort of judicial thought, and it is in 
such a light that the legislators should consider it. 





Wise Words from the Past 


N a recent number of the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, a former editor of THE INDEPENDENT, 
Mr. Fabian Franklin, has written a searching arti- 
cle on the law’s authority, with particular reference 
to the fundamental fallacies which he finds in the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Much’ as we admire Mr. 





Franklin’s powerful logic and the sustained vigor of 
his writing, we were particularly struck by a quota- 
tion contained in his article from the pen of Mr. 
James Coolidge Carter, at one time the foremost 
lawyer at the bar of New York, “and almost equally 
distinguished as an exemplar of the highest ideals of 
American citizenship.” His book, “‘Law, Its Origin, 
Growth, and Function,” first published eighteen 
years ago, is largely concerned with upholding the 
thesis that law is based and must be based upon 
custom. In discussing a certain class of laws which 
constrain a portion of the population to act contrary 
to their established custom and their ideas of right 
and wrong, Mr. Carter wrote these words: 


The principal danger lies in the attempt often 
made to convert into crimes acts regarded by large 
numbers, perhaps a majority, as innocent — that is, 
to practise what is, in fact, tyranny. While all are 
ready to agree that tyranny is a very mischievous 
thing, there is not a right understanding equally 
general of what tyranny is. Some think that tyranny 
is a fault only of despots, and cannot be committed 
under a republican form of government; they think 
that the maxim that the majority must govern justi- 
fies the majority in governing as it pleases, and re- 
quires the minority to acquiesce with cheerfulness in 
legislation of any character, as if what is called self- 
government were a scheme by which different parts 
of the community may alternately enjoy the privi- 
lege of tyrannizing over each other. 

The necessity felt by the violators of the law to 
purchase protection carries the struggle for the con- 
trol of the police establishment into politics, and 
mischiefs almost endless follow. An especially perni- 
cious effect is that society becomes divided between 
the friends and the foes of the repressive law, and the 
opposing parties become animated with a hostility 
which prevents united action for purposes considered 
beneficial by both. Perhaps the worst of all is that the 
general regard and reverence for law are impaired, a 
consequence the mischief of which can scarcely be, 
estimated. 

If at the expense of all these evils, the reformation 
sought by the law were really and fully effected, the 
benefit would not be worth the price paid for it, but it 
generally turns out in the end that the legislation is 
wholly ineffective and that the condemned practices, 
through successful bribery and by various devices, 
are carried on much to the same extent as before the 
enactment of the law. 


This was written more than a decade before the 
passage of the Eighteenth Amendment. Mr. Carter’s 
analysis and prophecy have been justified by the 
event. The evils which exist today in connection 
with national prohibition may all be traced directly 
to the false premise of a bad law. Certainly, legis- 
lators and voters might have foreseen some of the 
consequences which Mr. Carter foresaw so clearly. 
But for one man with vision based on knowledge, 
wisdom, and reason, there are millions who learn 
only by experience. 
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Business and Law Join in 





Arbitration 

EW YEAR’S crowds never quite know 

N what they are celebrating. This year, 

however, it might well be the Federal 

Arbitration Act which goes into effect January 1, 

1926, after _ passing both Houses of Congress 
during the last session. 

Public Act No. 601 is one of 
those good, old-fashioned laws 
which are a long time in the 

making, and then are adopted 

by mutual consent. It provides 

machinery whereby business 

disputes in maritime and inter- 

state commerce involving more 

, than $3,000 may be disposed of 
promptly and yet endow those 

settlements with all the finality of law. 

Hitherto, A and B might agree in advance to 
arbitrate a dispute, but if either party refused to 
abide by the arbitral award, there was no way of 
holding him to it. When B reneged, all A could do 
was to start a court action and go all over the ground 
again. If the case were an involved one, it might 
occupy weeks or even months in court, while high- 
priced attorneys educated judge and jury in the 
finespun distinctions of industrial processes. 

Hereafter, if an otherwise valid contract contains 
an arbitration clause, the Federal court of jurisdic- 
tion will insist that all disputes arising under that 
contract shall be arbitrated. B can no longer renege 
when the award is against him; and should he refuse 
to enter arbitration at all, A can take his contract to 
court and have it proved there by jury trial, where- 
upon the court will summon B to arbitrate. In case 
the contracting parties fail to agree on arbitrators, 
the court will appoint one or more qualified parties 
to act who will have power to compel the attendance 
of persons and records whose testimony is considered 
to be of value. Furthermore, the award may be put 
into judgment and collected as such by due process, 
providing the court upon review finds no fraud, 
injustice, or abuse of powers. The law allows an 
aggrieved party a day in court, but not enough 
days in court to clog the calendar. 

The Federal Arbitration Act applies to all written 
provisions to arbitrate disputes —in sums above 
$3,000 — arising out of contracts in maritime or 
interstate commerce or with foreign nations, with 
the exception of the contracts of labor unions. 
Provisions ‘roughly similar are already law for 
intrastate commerce in New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Oregon, while the Legislatures 
of California, Indiana, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
and Rhode Island are considering legislation toward 
that end. 


So draws to a happy close a long struggle between 
law and business, in the course of which business 
turned its back squarely on the law and arbitrated 
a vast number of disputes entirely without the 
help of courts. Many of our great trade associations 
have long arbitrated disputes between their mem- 
bers, and the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York maintains at its offices an organization 
court for the settling of trade disputes, with a list of 
arbitrators composed of eminent men in all trades and 
professions who may be called upon by disputants. It 
was the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, under the able leadership of the chairman of 
its committee on arbitration, Charles L. Bernheimer, 
that marshaled the commercial interests of the 
United States to such good purpose that the arbitra- 
tion now has standing at law. 


ENTURIES ago arbitration had legal standing; 
but early English judges, acting on the principle 
that a good judge should extend his jurisdiction, 
snubbed that method of solving disputes. In 1609 
Coke ruled against the legality of contracts to 
arbitrate disputes in futuro, basing his opinion 
upon the common law. This rule crossed the 
ocean, and until the passage of the New York arbi- 
tration statute in 1920 dominated American legis- 
lative and judicial decisions in this important matter. 
No fruitful union of legal finality and business 
practice in this connection could be brought about 
here until it was shown that Coke was wrong. Coke 
was finally unhorsed by Julius Henry Cohen, counsel 
for the committee on arbitration of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, whose researches in black- 
letter texts of Norman-French decisions proved that 
Coke did not know his common law as well as mod- 
ern lawyers. Legal opposition vanished in the face 
of Cohen’s findings, and the present Federal law 
embodies the work of a special committee of the 
American Bar Association. 

The advantages of commercial arbitration have 
been recognized by trading peoples since ancient 
times. But with the growing congestion of court 
calendars need for the prompt settlement of disputes 
in an atmosphere of give-and-take has grown more 
acute. The law’s delays and expenses and the dif- 
ficulty of getting substantial justice done by judges 
and juries unacquainted with trade practices have 
operated to increase the number of arbitrations. 
However, as long as an arbitrated award might be 
disregarded by one of the parties at interest, com- 
mercial arbitration could never become the standard 
method of adjusting business disputes. That weak- 
ness has now been remedied in so far as the Federal 
Government can remedy it, and when the remaining 
States note the results of Public Act No. 601, they 
will not be slow in following New York’s lead in 
giving intrastate business the same facilities for 
settling disputes. 
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Miss ALICE ROBERTSON Mrs. Mary T. Norton JEAN Norris 


Oklahoma sent her to the sixty-seventh Con- One of the three woman members of the present Since 1919 she has been the only woman to 
gress. Now she is Washington correspondent Congress. Jersey City, New Jersey, sent her occupy a magistrate’s post in New York 
of the ‘‘ Muskogee (Okla.) Daily News” to the national capital City. Her term expires in 1930 




































yy af The adoption of the Nineteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
OMAN S. h OWS providing that “the right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State - fF = Li 


H er Hi Gn dad on account of sex,” gave to women assurance of their place in politics. Re 


: Sd Before the declaration by the Secretary of State that the Amendment 

in Po / 7 1 CS was in effect on August 26, 1920, women had held occasional offices, 
but their official acquisition of the right to vote afforded concrete proof 

that the nation was 
ready to give them 
a definite part in 
guiding the affairs 
of the nation. Al- 
ready, Montana had 
elected a woman to 
the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the 
sixty-fifth Congress 
Oklahoma sent an- 
‘other there in the 
sixty-seventh, Cali- 
fornia sent one to 
the _sixty-eighth, 
and in the present 
Congress, three 
women members 
have taken seats. 
Montana, which 
sent Miss Jeannette 
Rankin to Congress 
in 1917, vies with 
Texas for the honor 
of sending the first 











(Wide World) woman to a State = (Keystone) 

Gov. NELLIE TAYLOE Ross executive mansion. Mrs. FLORENCE PRAG KAHN 
When her husband, Gov. William Bradford Ross of California elected her to the present House to fill out 
Montana, died, Mrs. Ross won the election to fill out his the unexpired term of her late husband, Hon. 


unexpired term Julius Kahn 
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(Wide World) 


Mrs. JOHN JACOB ROGERS 
Like Mrs. Kahn, she occupies the seat left 
vacant by her late husband in the House of 
Representatives. Her home is in Lowell, 
Massachusetts 


Wide World) 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Miss JEANNETTE RANKIN 
Montana elected her as the first woman 
member of Congress. She was defeated for a 


second term and is now field secretary of the 
National Consumers League 


Mrs. JOHN I. Nolan 


(Wide woud 


Gov. Miriam A, FERGUSON 
Texas’ woman. governor who faces the 
threat of impeachment proceedings upon 
the ground o ke incompetence. She entered 

ce just a year ago 


OR eet BER Hees 


a ay ek EES BOERS 


The only woman%member of the sixty-eighth Congress proves that official duties need not interfere with rites of the home 
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Tammany Gives a Hostage to Fortune 
By Ray T. Tucker. 


N January 1 Tammany Hall will enter on 
O an experiment as momentous as the one it 

conducted in the Madison Square labora- 
tory during the Democratic national convention 
of 1924. Then the Fourteenth Street institute of 
politics put forth its own child as a candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States — Al Smith. 
On the first day of the new year it will inaugurate 
its first mayor of New 


Then ensued a period during which Tammany 
tempered its mayors with culture, integrity, and 
intelligence. The first to benefit from Fourteenth 
Street’s sensing of popular sentiment was George 
B. McClellan, son of the Civil War hero. Mayor 
McClellan was not a Tammany product; he was a 
sort of exchange professor taken on by the red- 
brick institute on Fourteenth Street and given a 

chair of practical politics 





York City in twenty-five 
years. 

Tammany has elected 
other New York chief 
executives since 1900. 
There have been three of 
them holding office for a 
total of eighteen years. 
But none of these Tam- 
many-elected officials was 
a dyed-in-the-wool or- 
ganization man. Ali but 
the last, John F. Hylan, 
proved disloyal and un- 





At the Democratic convention in 1924, 
Tammany took on a national significance 
when one of its sons, Gov. Al Smith, made a 
bold bid for the Presidential nomination. But 
the stigma attached to the name of Tammany 
lost Al many votes and already he has turned 
his face toward correcting unfavorable im- 
pressions. New York’s mayor-elect, James J. 
Walker, has been in the South, winning over 
Southern Democrats, and on January 1, he 
begins a term of office from which Tammany 
promises an example in constructive effort. 
Mr. Tucker tells why Tammany has decided 

upon accomplishment as the best policy 


in city hall. 

He learned his lessons 
well; he was his father’s 
son and he visioned the 
Presidency through domi- 
nation of the New York 
organization. Tammany’s 
cardinal virtue is loyalty 
to the organization, right 
or wrong, and McClellan 
fell. Forming an alliance 
with “Pat” McCarren, 
the picturesque Brooklyn 
satrap, McClellan jousted 
forth to unseat the late 








faithful to the organiza- 
tion which created them. 

The new mayor, James J. Walker, is as much a 
product of the sidewalks of New York and Tam- 
many Hall as Al Smith. Even the newsboys call 
him “Jimmie.” He is a born and bred New Yorker, 
which is a distinction in itself these migratory days. 
He spent his childhood swimming from the. city’s 
docks and playing on its streets for want of munici- 
pal playgrounds. He learned New York’s nooks and 
crannies so intimately, so he says, that he ought to 
make a good mayor because he knows the under- 
world and Broadway from personal experiences. He 
lost no votes because it was discovered that in his 
youth he composed melodies which sold on their 
own merit. 

Marty years ago Tammany had its own mayors — 
the Fernando Woods and Van Wycks, creatures of 
such Bosses as Tweed and Croker. Political morality 
in New York City may lag behind other sections 
of the country, but even New York grew disgusted 
with: some of the men Tammany placed in the beau- 
tiful city hall that is modeled after the doge’s 
palace at Venice. 

In 1g01 the anti-Tammany forces banded to- 
gether and elected Seth Low after years of uninter- 
rupted sway by the Democratic party. Municipal 
misrule which centered in the police department 
and was revealed by the famous Lexow committee 
culminated in Tammany’s defeat. 


Charles F. Murphy, who 
ruled the Manhattan Democratic machine. 

For two years Mayor McClellan turned his face 
and his jobs against Mr. Murphy’s henchmen. But 
it was a tribute to the latter’s qualities of leadership, 
and to the discipline of the mightiest political army 
ever assembled in a single city, that his followers, 
from lieutenants to privates, remained loyal through 
two years of famine and personal hardship. Even- 
tually, the ambif#ious mayor retired to Princeton 
cloisters to teach academic politics. Before the late 
Tammany chief died, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the cultured and immaculately dressed 
Princeton professor again entering the Boss’ office, 
carrying his hat as deferentially as any district 
captain who wanted a job for one of his workers. 


AYOR GAYNOR, whoresembled McClellan in 
many ways, followed. The organization’s ill 
fortune with adopted sons continued. The mayor was 
assassinated on the eve of an election in which 
he was to have been repudiated by the machine and 
forced to run as an independent. At almost the 
same time Murphy was having trouble with another 
rebellious son — Gov. William Sulzer. The Tammany 
chieftain, it seemed, could make governors and 
mayors, but could not control them. It was deemed 
advisable to impeach Sulzer, and the organization’s 
tactics alienated thousands who, in municipal 
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contests, usually prefer the candor of New York 
City Democrats to the smug ineffectiveness of the 
Republican group. Wholesale desertions of the 
Democratic cause. in the 1913 municipal election 
gave the victory to John Purroy Mitchel, candidate 
of the fusion forces. Police scandals, later revealed 
in the Becker trial, also contributed to the upset. 


AMMANY had to share Hylan, Mitchel’s suc- 

cessor, with William R. Hearst. Counted out 
several times, once through what he believed was 
Tammany’s treachery, the publisher vaulted into 
the arena again as the sponsor of John F. Hylan. 
Murphy detested Hearst and had 
little use for his candidate, but 
as leader of a very human or- 
ganization which looked to him 
for victories and the means of 
livelihood, the Democratic Boss 
went counter to his personal 
wishes. He nominated Hylan 
even in the face of Al Smith’s 
desire for the honor. 

Twice Mayor Hylan’ was 
elected by amazing pluralities as 
the antitraction, anti-interests, 
antieverything champion. Hewas 
good toTammany. Mr. Murphy’s 
representative at the first con- 
ference for handing out the plums 
could hardly contain himself. He 
rushed to the nearest phone, 
called the chief and shouted in- 
coherently: ‘‘My God, Charlie, 
we’ve elected Santa Claus!” Mr. 
Hearst dictated the policies, 
which were of a demagogic and 
negative character. Mr. Murphy 
was content with the jobs. 

Upon Mr. Murphy’s death, 
Governor Smith became the actual leader of Tam- 
many Hall. He could not endure Mr. Hearst; in 
fact, he once hired Carnegie Hall in order to ex- 
press his opinion of the publisher in unrestrained 
terms for 5,000 people to applaud and the news- 
papers to publish. Nor was Governor Smith the sort 
of man to view with complacence the enunciation 
and execution of policies which retarded the munici- 
pality’s growth, wreaked daily hardships on its 
6,000,000 inhabitants, and made the metropolis the 
butt of vaudeville jokes and the laughingstock of 
the world. 

Mayor Hylan doesn’t know what hit him yet. He 
cannot understand why such a Santa Claus as he 
was for eight years should not hang on the political 
Christmas tree perennially; his mental state prob- 
ably resembles more that of a Falstaff deserted 
than a Wolsey disgraced. His repudiation by Tam- 
many came only after the bitterest primary in New 


(Acme) 





JAMES J. WALKER 
“Even the newsboys call him ‘Jimmie’” 
The new mayor is a product of the sidewalks 
of New York 


York’s history, in which Governor Smith and Mr. 
Hearst were the chief protagonists. “Jimmie” 
Walker was nominated and elected. 

So Tammany has come into its own; its children 
sit in the executive mansion at Albany and in New 
York city hall. More important, however, than the 
local result is the effect this experiment may have 
on national politics. It means that Tammany Hall, 
looked upon as a shameful, grafting institution 
throughout the hinterland, has reached a stage 
where it not only dares, but desires to shoulder its 
responsibilities openly. The organization no longer 
feels the need of nominating famous names or 
proxies whose mistakes can be 
shifted to their makers. It means 
that Governor Smith, as personal 
and political sponsor for Mayor 
Walker, has given his pledge that 
the affairs of the metropolis, a 
corporation which spends $1,- 
250,000 a day, will be honestly 
and ably administered. 

Mr. Walker has even an-_ 
nounced that he may name a 
Tammany man for police com- 
missioner, declaring the organi- 
zation would acknowledge its 
own misgivings of the quality of 
its rule if it picked an outsider. 
This is almost unprecedented, for 
bitter experience in days gone by 
has taught Tammany the expedi- 
ency of keeping its hands off the 
police. 

Thus the New York Governor, 
who is still a prospective Presi- 
dential candidate,—and this fact 
reveals the deep significance of 
his action, —has given a hostage 
to fortune in the person of Mayor 
Walker. Neither can escape the implications of that 
sponsorship. Both men understand this clearly. 
Therein lies the surest guarantee that the metrop- 
olis will get sorely needed subways, more schools . 
and harbor developments under the Walker régime, 
in return for which New Yorkers will gladly forgive 
and forget the misdeeds of a dozen Tweeds. Walker’s 
victory was evidence that New York had wearied 
of empty invectives against the interests. Whatever 
might be Tammany’s evils, they appeared as noth- 
ing beside another period of Hylan inactivity. 


OLITICIANS may read therein the possibility 

that a Tammany Hall, accepting and discharging 
its obligations in the foremost city of the Western 
Hemisphere, even though for selfish motives, may 
become as influential and powerful in national 
affairs as it has been parochially since its founding 
in the days of the Revolutionary War. 
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Security Frauds 
By E. H. H. Simmons 


HE problem of 
fraudulent _ se- 
curities is as old 
as securities themselves. 
The London of the early 
Eighteenth Century 
swarmed with rascals 


Security swindling has attracted to itself 
“the élite of the American criminal class,’’ says 
Mr. Simmons, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, in this article which calls attention to 

much-needed reforms in legal penalties 


coinage gets short shrift 
in our courts, and he 
knows it. 

To the crook and the 
swindler, however, the 
field of false securities 
is more attractive, more 





eager to sell to the un- 
suspecting certificates of 
worthless and sometimes of imaginary corporations. 
Most of the typical methods of the security 
swindler were, as a matter of fact, worked out at 
that time. 

In the past two centuries, the world has employed 
more and more the machinery of credit to facilitate 
its business, to expand production, and to raise the 
universal standard of living. The bank check has 
replaced the metal coin in current use as a more 
convenient, economical, and efficient type of money. 
In much the same way, business enterprises them- 
selves have been converted into corporations 
whose value is represented by stocks and bonds. 
Under steadily rising prosperity and surplus funds, 
the great rank and file of the public have become 
investors in these securities. , 

But the use of credit, involving essentially a 
promise to pay instead of actual payment, has 
given rise to many abuses and 
has attracted the attention of 
the scheming and the un- 
scrupulous. The earliest credit 
frauds occurred in connection 
with money; every country in 
the world has had its coiners 
of false metal and paper cur- 
rency. Sometimes Govern- 
ments themselves, knowingly 
or otherwise, have worked 
what are really frauds on the 
public by debasing their coin- 
age. Today, however, bitter 
experience has taught the pro- 
found dangers of either gov- 
ernmental juggling or private 
falsifying of the currency. 
Even in the United States we 
still occasionally encounter the 
handiwork of the illicit manu- 
facturer of metal or paper 
money. Stern action by the 
Government has, however, re- 
duced this evil to small pro- 
portions. The maker of false 
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He recommends severe jail sentences for the 
security confidence man 


lucrative, and more 
safe. The profits to be 
obtained in printing false securities are greater 
than in printing imitation bank notes. As yet, 
our laws are not sufficiently keen to prevent the 
formation of corporations without any reason 
for existence other than to provide the security 
bootlegger with his nefarious wares. Every year 
the States allow millions of dollars of worthless 
securities to be created. Once in existence, the 
task of attempting to prevent their sale is most 
difficult. 

Just what the cure for this situation is, it is no 
easy matter to say. To begin with, it is always a 
long and complicated task to get the forty-eight 
States of the Union to/set up uniform laws on any 
subject. Moreover, the extraordinary and legitimate 
success of some companies begun “on a shoe- 
string” may always be cited as proof that our cor- 
poration laws cannot be too rigidly and arbitrarily 
drawn, lest they check the 
progress and prosperity of the 
country. The British have 
largely circumvented this gen- 
uine difficulty by distinguish- 
ing sharply between companies 
which do and which do not 
offer their securities to the 
public. Upon the latter group 
few restrictions are placed, on 
the basis that a set of indi- 
viduals going into business 
together should be allowed 
all reasonable latitude by the 
law. But when the enterprise 
enlists outside capital from 
investors unacquainted with 
the business and not playing 
any direct part in its man- 
agement, the British Compa- 
nies’ Act insists upon the 
observance of certain features 
designed to protect these 
investors— principally full 
publicity issued by parties 
responsible for its accuracy. 
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As has been intimated, the typical American 
procedure has been to allow fraudulent corporations 
and fraudulent securities to be created wholesale, 
and then to pursue frantically the individuals who 
sell them to the public. Often, too, needless burdens 
are thrust upon legitimate financing and costly 
delays are occasioned. On the other hand, no ade- 
quate punishment is accorded the individuals who 
are caught red-handed in the attempt to sell bogus 
stocks and bonds, often by means of obvious mis- 
representation. For such offenses, small fines and, 
more rarely, light jail sentences are imposed. It is 
literally true that it is much more dangerous to be 
caught pilfering a ten-cent loaf of bread than vend- 
ing a million dollars’ worth of fraudulent stock. 
Under such circumstances, the professional security 
swindler comes to look upon the small fines to which 
he is subject as a sort of license fee for continuing in 
business. Of all the different classes of crime in the 
United States today, security swindling is one of 
the most profitable and least dangerous to pursue. 
The business has, in fact, attracted to itself the 
élite of the American criminal class. 

Many solutions have been suggested for the 
security swindling evil, often in the form of elabo- 
rate codes of State law. Yet it has always seemed to 
me that this is simply making confusion worse 
confounded. What is really needed is a severe jail 
sentence for the security confidence man. 


The professional security swindler is not partic- 
ularly afraid of laws as such. There is usually 
available to him, particularly if he is prosperous, 
plenty of legal talent. Cases can be dismissed time 
after time on technicalities, or can be passed inter- 
minably from court to court. This legal aspect of the 
swindling business is looked upon by crooks as part 
of their profession and a regular item in its overhead. 


HE swindler is looking for easy money. He isn’t 
interested in acquiring it by hard or dangerous 
methods. His particular fear is long prison sentences 
at hard labor, and herein lies the real means of his 
ultimate elimination. There is no particular reason 
why a coiner of a few hundred or a few thousand 
dollars of fake bank notes should be given a stiff jail 
sentence, when the vendor of fake securities is 
treated as a trifling offender, even though his dep- 
redations against society run into the millions. We 
have coddled the security swindler with small fines, 
light sentences, and unworkable statute laws, with 
the result that his tribe has increased mightily and 
his operations have become a national menace. 
One serious weakness in both public and private 
attempts to suppress security frauds in the past has 
been the lack of effective codperation between the 
agencies of Government and of business involved. 
Recently, the New York Stock Exchange has en- 
deavored to remedy this (Continued on page 748) 


College Men Play “Hands Across the Sea” 


By Chauncey Brewster Tinker 


ITHIN the last 
decade a wholly 
new and very 


striking movement has 
appeared in, our Eastern 
colleges. All the students 


American and English students are looking to each 
other’s Alma Maters, says the author, professor of 
English literature at Yale University, whose ‘‘ Young 
Boswell” and charming essays have had such a wide 
vogue of late. What the reasons for this sudden curi- 
osity may be, Professor Tinker discusses in his article 


acquired without a visit 
to England. 

More remarkable than 
this quest for further edu- 
cation in England is the 
apparition in our midst 
of English boys entering 








have suddenly become 
imbued with a desire to 
be Oxford or Cambridge men as well as graduates of 
an American college. It is not that they all wish to 
be Rhodes scholars, though appointments to the 
Rhodes foundations have never been so coveted as 
they are today. Their ambition to abide for a year or 
two in the academic groves of England implies, in 
our American students, no disloyalty to their native 
college, but coexists with a healthy academic pa- 
triotism which no seat of learning has difficulty in 
imparting. Nor do the manner and outlook of the 
men when they return from their English studies 
betray the mere externals of British culture. It is 
not that they “lisp and wear strange suits”; both 
Oxford “‘bags” and an Oxford accent may be 


Harvard, Yale, and a 
dozen other universities in order to learn something 
from America. There is a fine reciprocity in this 
modern university world of ours which contemplates 
with satisfaction, not only the exchange professor, 
but the exchange student as well. To one engaged in 
giving instruction to American youth it is all some- 
what bewildering. How to meet the demand which 
the presence of these British students indicates? 
Especially if an instructor is concerned with the 
humanities is he likely to be disturbed by the 
thought that much of the information which he 
solemnly imparts has been familiar to these English 
youths from childhood. Yet there seems to be no 
complaint from them. The students who come to us 
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from Oxford and Cambridge adjust themselves with 
easy grace to the odd requirements of the university 
authorities and to the odder ways of the under- 
graduates. Somehow, they contrive to be happy, and 
at the end of their year depart with seeming satis- 
faction. I have heard but one complaint from a 
Davison scholar, and that was that in New England 
it did not rain enough in autumn to seem quite 
homelike. 

So far as our American students are concerned, it 
is noticeable that the flow of the current is almost 
exclusively toward Oxford and 
Cambridge. I have yet to hear 
of a man choosing Edinburgh 
or Trinity College, Dublin, or 
one of the provincial univer- 
sities in England. Nor does he 
show any desire to ‘‘see educa- 
tional America first.”” He never 
dreams of passing a year on the 
Pacific slope or at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Nor does the 
Continent attract him as it did 
his father. There was a time 
when many American students 
went to Germany, though never 
for the reason that our students 
now visit England. Some few 
discerning souls enrolled them- 
selves in the Sorbonne and the 
Collége de France; but even 
Paris, I feel, does not attract 
our sons as it once attracted us. 

If I were young enough to As I 
spend a year in quiet reading 
and observation of men and 
manners, I should be inclined | 
to seek out something wholly new. I should like to 
study in Padua, for example—a proper place 
enough, one would think, to inspire a student, what- 
ever the quality of the university faculty might 
prove to be. I should like to know something of the 
educational system that prevails in Rome. I can 
even meditate with pleasure on the thought of 
seeking further light in Sweden or in Spain. Not so 
the undergraduate student in our American college. 
He fears the foreign language. He dreads the loneli- 
ness of such a life; dreads being himself queer and a 
foreigner; dreads so complete a change and so un- 
certain an experiment. Englishmen, he knows, for 
all their condescensions, are in no proper sense 
foreigners. 

In this tendency of our students to look overseas 
to Mother England there is a latent, if unconscious, 
criticism of American colleges. I am convinced that 
there is a feeling in the student’s mind that he has 
missed something in college which ought to be there, 
and which, he hopes, survives in England. There is 
an atmosphere, stuffy and shut-in, but unutterably 


(From “The Old Colleges of Oxford,’’ Chas. Scribner's Sons) 


I saw the spires of Oxford 

was passing by, 

The grey spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl-grey sky. 


delicious for all that, which he would fain breathe 
for a moment before the fleeting days of education 
are ended. What he really longs for — without, I 


‘repeat, being more than dimly aware of it — is that 


“quiet and still air of delightful studies,” in praise of 
which our New England sires used to deliver philo- 
sophical orations on graduation day. Stillness, leisure 
— these are what he has missed at home, and knows 
that he is going to miss forever. He will have one 
last look for them in England. Yes, it is quiet that 
has forsaken the New England college. With the 

- advent of the stenographer and 
the dictaphone, the bursar and 
the alumni secretary, peace has 
spread her white pinions and 
soared away to seek Astreea 
and the other allegorical ladies 
who have no place in our 
bustling civilization. 

Well, we may doubt whether 
our young pilgrims find leisure 
abroad. England is only less 
American than we. And the 
very presence of the British 
undergraduates in our midst 
shows that England is un- 
quietly asking herself if there is 
not something in our educa- 
tional systems which she had 
better take into account. Can it 
be that Oxford feels tempted to 
indulge in “reconstruction” 
and dreams of a perfect filing 
system? Can it be that Cam- 
-bridge is thinking of installing 
a professional “economizer”? 
Do the English hanker after 
courses in business engineering and household eco- 
nomics? Let them beware in time. Oxford would do 
well to shun any “feverish contact” with the 
American college. 


W. M. Letts. 


For strong the infection of our mental strife, 
Which, though it gives no bliss, yet spoils for 
rest; 
And we should win thee from thine own fair life, 
Like us distracted, and like us unblest. 


HEN Oxford and Cambridge have been 

Americanized and the graduates of Harvard 
and Yale are Anglicized, we shall hardly be more 
attractive to one another than before. I am too 
great an admirer of old New England to be confident 
regarding the desirability of blending her type with a 
foreign one. I confess, for example, to an admiration 
of that distinction which has been sometimes termed 
the Harvard manner; but I should regard with grave 
misgivings any attempt to graft the Oxford manner 
upon it. I am incurably suspicious regarding any 
Harvard type which would (Continued on page 748) 
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Stockholm’s famous stadium, scene of the 1912 Olympic 
and fancy skating contests are held. For the Northern Games, February 6-14, fireworks and special illumination are planned 
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Games. In winter it is turned into a skating rink where hockey matches 


Winter’s Glory Comes to Sweden 


Snow and Ice Form a Background for Outdoor Sports 


TOCKHOLM in winter — real winter with any 
amount of snow and ice — is an ideal place for winter 
sports. The stadium, scene of the unforgettable Olympic 
Games of 1912, is turned into a skating rink, where this 
year the finest skaters of the world will compete in the 


Northern Games, 
the Olympics of 
winter sports. In 
February, Stock- 
holm will see con- 
tests of skiing; long 
distance running; 
Skating; distance 
riding; steeple- 
chase; jumping, 
trotting, and driv- 
ing on skiis ; bandy 
and ice-hockey 
matches; curling, 
and ice yachting. 
During the first 
week of March, 
1926, comes a ski 
race of great his- 
torical interest, to 
commemorate a 
dramatic incident 
in Swedish history. 
In 1521, the Swed- 
ish war of inde- 
pendence began at 
Mora, a little vil- 
lage lying on the 






Dalecarlians repented of their refusal, 
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Equestrian sports are a specialty in Sweden, and even snow and ice do not halt the enthu- 
siasts. Long-distance horse racing will be one of the main events of the 1926 Northern 

Games. The distance is usually about seventy kilometers 
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shores of a beautiful lake in the province of Dalecarlia. Gus- 
taf Wasa, the leader, failed at first to win over the Dalecar- 
lians to join his cause, so he escaped from his pursuers 
toward the Norwegian frontier. Soon after he had gone, the 


and sent two swift 
runners to bring 
back the young 
noble. He was over- 
taken near the vil- 
lage of Salen and 
induced to return. 
It is in memory of 
this that the Wasa 
race starts at Salen 
with Mora as the 
objective-—a dis- 
tance of ninety-two 
kilometers. In 
1925, a record of 
speed was made by 
Sven Setterstrom, 
who covered the 
distance in six 
hours, three min- 
utes, and fifty-five 
seconds. 

Equestrian win- 
ter sports are par- 
ticularly popular 
in Sweden. Rein- 
deer are also 
harnessed for sport 
and work. 
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Taking a corner on high! 
Ice boating is one of the most 
thrilling of the winter sports 
which Sweden offers. In winter 
when inlets and lagoons of the 
far-famed skerries freeze over, 
ice yachts skim where in sum- 
mer sloops and knockabouts 
tack and luff 


Young Sweden goes Young 

America one better with his 

toy boats. This youngster has 

rigged an ice boat which will 
really sail 


Rounding the mark in a sail- 

skating race at Djursholm, a 

Stockholm suburb. The initials 

stand for ‘‘Swedish Skating 
Club” - 
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Skiing is one of the 
Sports in which. Sweden 
excels. Jumping contests 
and short and long-dis- 
tance races are among the 
events which will be held 
at the Northern Games in 
February. The picture at 
the right shows the unusual 
spectacle of three jumpers 
in the air at the same 
time 





Ski races behind 
horses are also 
popular, and they 
are thrilling, too! 
No chance to 
slow up for cor- | 
ners when your | 
horse takes them 
at as nearly full 
speed as he can | 
muster on the | 
hard snow. Inthe | 
picture above a. 
Swedish officer is 
practicing this 
increasingly pop- 
ular sport 





Everybody skis in 
Sweden. A quaint 
little Swedish girl 
in her native cos- 
tume just ready 
to shove off on the 
down grade 
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At Skansen, Sweden's unique out- 
door museum in Stockholm, a 
miniature of the country is found 
in winter as well as in summer. 
Harnessed with a single rein and 
one trace, the reindeer pulls the 
Laplander's boatlike sled, called 
an “‘akya” 


At the Are (pronounced Orey), 

winter sports resort in the northern 

province of Jamtland, the Lapps 

regularly appear in winter with 

their reindeer and treat city vis- 
itors to rides 





On a natural bridge formed by the 

snow’s crust, a Swedish Lapp, mys- 

terious nomad of the north, crosses a 

mountain stream with his reindeer. 

From these animals, which are his only 

wealth, he gets food, shelter, raiment, 
and transportation 
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Grading Human Beings 
VIII. The Automobile Driver 





By Ernest Greenwood 


ties due to street and highway accidents has 

passed the staggering yearly total of 23,000, 
the number of personal-injury accidents has in- 
creased to something more than half a million each 
twelve months, and the annual monetary loss due 
to accidents is placed at a figure in excess of $600,- 
000,000. In the face of such facts, it is high time 
that a method be found 


| ATEST figures show that the number of fatali- 


their primary cause the human factor, whether that 
factor is represented by the driver himself, two 
drivers who have come into collision, the pedestrian, 
or a combination of driver and pedestrian. Actually, 
the relation between mechanical features and the 
human factor in accident causes has not yet been 
definitely determined, but it is true that accidents 
involving pedestrians are increasing at a rate out 

of all proportion to the 





whereby drivers of mo- 
tor vehicles, or those 
who are about to be- 
come drivers, may be so 
graded and classified 
that the reckless, the 
careless, and the in- 


minutes. 


Would You Make a Good Traffic Officer? 


This test has been used in many large cities for 
examining the powers of observation of traffic 
officers. Look at this picture for exactly two 
Then see how many of the questions 


on the next page you can answer. 


increase in other types 
of accidents. 

Take, for example, 
the situation in the 
Stateof Massachusetts. 
In spite of the fact 
that registrations have 





competent are forbid- 
den even to touch a 
steering wheel. 

While the rate of 
total accidental deaths 
of all kinds in the 
United States has been 
steadily decreasing dur- 
ing the past ten years, 
' the rate of automobile 
fatalities has been as 
steadily increasing. 
There are today more 
than 17,000,000 motor 
vehicles in use, which 


















































increased more than 
160 per cent, the num- 
ber of collisions each 
year between vehicles 
in Massachusetts is less 
than it wassix years ago. 

During the same period, 

pedestrian accidents 
have nearly doubled. 
Apparently, drivers 
have learned pretty 
well what to expect 
from other drivers and 
how to keep out of 
each other’s way. But 
they have not been 

















indicates that there are 
probably 25,000,000 
drivers. The automobile industry confidently prom- 
is€s 35,000,000 registrations by 1935. Clearly, steps 
must be taken immediately to make certain that 
the drivers of these 18,000,000 additional motor 
vehicles shall not be a menace to pedestrians and to 
other drivers. 

It has been said that a definite class of drivers, 
composed of not more than five per cent of the total 
number, is responsible for the majority of street and 
highway accidents. Another interesting calculation 
makes ninety per cent of our automobile accidents 
attributable to the human factor, which suggests 
that if automobiles were absolutely foolproof and 
conditions on streets and highways perfect, the 
accident rate would be reduced but ten per cent. 

The truth of the statement seems extremely 
doubtful. It is, however, quite safe to say that a 
large proportion of automobile accidents have for 





able to avoid pedes- 
trians whose movements are not regulated and who 
seem not to be educated to the hazards and laws of 
the highway. 


EW YORK and other large cities have di- 
rected safety campaigns directly at the pedes- 
trian and his dangerous “jay-walking” habits. But 
clearly, pedestrian regulation is difficult if not im- 
possible to accomplish. The other side of the human 
equation — the driver — is easier to reach, and the 
question of establishing the competency of motor 
vehicle drivers is receiving more consideration from 
State and local authorities than any other phase 
of the whole problem. 

Supervision over automobile operators is. best 
established defore they have been given the right to 
operate a motor vehicle. Obviously, to establish the 
competency of any man to drive requires some sort 
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of regulation in granting a driving privilege. When 
the applicant presents himself for a license, the 
opportunity is afforded to establish his physical, 
mental, and moral fitness. But this again presents a 
problem of the extent to which competency tests 
can be carried. Just how far is it practical to classify 
fit and unfit applicants for the privilege of driving? 


OTOR vehicle drivers may be divided into 
two general classifications: 1. Drivers of so- 
called private vehicles. 2. Drivers of commercial 
vehicles, taxicabs, motor buses, and other types 
used as common carriers or for hire. The first class 
includes not only the owner of a private passenger 
car, together with members of his family, but the 
chauffeurs of these cars 


Reaction to surprise is determined by what are 
known as time-reaction tests. There are a number 
of ways in which these tests can be given, the 
purpose of all of them being to fix definitely the 
length of time it takes a driver to react to some un- 
expected happening or circumstance which requires 
an immediate decision and action on his part. The 
United States Bureau of Standards has worked out 
an ingenious method of testing. Two revolvers are 
fixed beneath an automobile, both being loaded 
with red lead, which will make a distinct mark on 
the surface of the highway. The person accompany- 
ing the driver who is to be tested fires one of the 
revolvers, and the driver is supposed to apply his 
brakes instantly. The firing of this revolver makes 

a red mark on the 











as well. The second highway surface. The 
class includes all oth- HOW MANY CAN YOU ANSWER? application of the 
ers. It is obvious that ee ny brakes fires the second 
more attention should 2 ee rel it “weed (What street intersection?) revolver, which also 
be paid to the exami- psa es day? makes a red mark on 
nation of the drivers . -otedigrgs ote «aap ed — the highway. To deter- 

le 1s e€ condition oO: e weather - . - ¢ 
of the second class 7. What is the name of the traction company involved? mine the reaction time, 
than to those of the s. What is the pumber of the otrect oll the distance in feet 

: : K at is the number of the motorman 
first. It is the business 10. What is the number of the police officer? between the two red 
of these commercial —— _ was ~ automobile — spots on the surface 
: 4 which side was the street car struc : : : 
drivers to operate mo- 13. What damage was done to the automobile? of the highway 1S di- 
tor vehicles. They are = ze: whom does the automobile belong? shies inaaiiianiit vided by the speed in 
: ; at shows reckless driving on the part of the chauffeur 

on the streets contin- 16. From what State is the automobile? feet per second at 
uously for periods vary- 17. Howis the policeman attempting to identify the chauffeur? which the machine was 
ing from six to twelve going when the revolv- 





hours a day, and their 

exposure to possible accidents or to combinations of 
circumstances and conditions which will cause acci- 
dents is much greater than the exposure of the driver 
of a privately owned pleasure car. 

In a number of cities, considerable attention has 
been paid to determining the fitness of various 
types as drivers, and a number of interesting con- 
clusions have been reached. Large taxicab com- 
panies in various cities have apparently reached 
the conclusion that the man who is twenty-five 
years of age or more is a better risk from the stand- 
point of possible accidents than the man under 
twenty-five years of age. It is generally conceded 
that no driver under twenty-one years of age should 
be so employed. It has also been found that the pref- 
erential employment of married men by taxicab 
and motor-bus companies is a sound policy. They 
are not only more apt to be settled in their habits, 
but the man with a family seems to have a different 
psychology in his attitude toward the general 
public. The determination of ability to operate a 
motor vehicle and the determination of physical 
condition with special reference to sight and hearing 
are comparatively simple matters. The determina- 
tion of reaction to surprise, however, is not so 
simple, and yet it is quite practical and has been 
put into practice with surprisingly good results. 


ers were discharged. 

The average reaction time for a large number of 
subjects tested by the Bureau of Standards was 
found to be slightly more than half a second. In 
other words, the average person traveling at a rate 
of thirty miles per hour will go approximately 
twenty-two feet after hearing the first gun before 
he begins to apply the brakes. The time required 
to cover these twenty-two feet is reaction time. 


Dae vary widely in their reaction times. 
In this special group some tested as low as three. 
tenths of a second, while others showed a reaction 
time as high as 1.02 seconds. There is little doubt 
that many drivers could be picked up on the street 
who would have reaction times as long as 1.5 or 
even two seconds. The investigators who conducted 
these tests found that practically no relation seems 
to exist between reaction time and the age of the 
individual. They also found that the reaction 
times of women were not radically different from 
those of men, although they added to this state- 
ment that the number of cases was not sufficiently 
large to warrant any sweeping conclusions. There 
did seem to be, however, a relation between reac- 
tion time and general intelligence. Wherever the 
Army alpha scores of subjects were available the 
persons having high intelligence scores seemed to 
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have a marked tendency toward short reaction 
time. The tests also indicated that, contrary to 
popular conception, persons having the highest in- 
telligence tended to be the least variable in their 
reaction times. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that while the 
driver does not know just when the first revolver is 
to be fired, he expects it, and this fact must be 
taken into consideration. The same thing is true 
in all other forms of time-reaction tests. The driver 
knows that something unusual is going to happen, 
and if he is intelligent he is. mentally prepared and 
will probably react more quickly than he would if 
he were driving on the highway and was suddenly 
faced by some entirely unexpected emergency. 


HE Yellow Cab Company of Chicago, one of 
the leaders in the installation of time-reaction 
tests, has obtained good results from them. In ap- 
plying thetest toall drivers in its employ, it was found 
that all those drivers having a high accident rate 
in the past reacted in approximately the same way. 
The Company has assumed, therefore, that all ap- 
plicants for positions as taxicab drivers who react 
in this way will probably be bad risks and may be 
expected to have high accident rates. It is claimed 
that by adopting a policy of refusing employment to 
this class of drivers the Company has reduced its 
accidents thirty-four per cent. Whether the reduc- 
tion in the accident rate of this particular company 
may be accredited exclusively to time-reaction test- 
ing is a question. Most certainly there are other 
factors which enter into the matter. The policy of 
the Company with regard to minimum age, preferen- 
tial employment of married men, the requirement 
of a minimum standard of general intelligence, and 
the educational work which it carries on are all 
factors in any definite program of accident reduction. 
General intelligence tests designed to establish 
the applicant’s mental ability are beginning to come 
into use in the selection of commercial drivers. 
These differ very little from the usual form of intel- 
ligence test except they are couched in terms of the 
job itself. One of the most popular forms is the 
scheme of asking a large number of questions and 
giving five or six answers, only one of which is cor- 
rect. The applicant is required to check the correct 
answer, and his accuracy as well as the number of 
questions which he can check in a given time are 
both factors in estimating his general intelligence 
or aptitude. 

It has been suggested that all persistent violators 
of regulations against reckless driving and all driv- 
ers who ‘suffer repeated accidents be given special 
examinations. These persons are known as repeaters 
and should be tested as to: 1. Their knowledge of 
regulations, customs, and how to drive. 2. Actual 
skill and competence in driving. 3. Adequacy of 
vision and hearing. 4. Judgment of distance and 





speed of other vehicles. 5. Reaction time. 6. Accu- 
racy of designation. 7. Constitutional inferiority of 
intellect or feeble-mindedness. 8. Temperamental 
and emotional characteristics. 9. Evidence of men- 
tal diseases of the type that produce a proneness 
to accident, such as paresis or epilepsy. 

At present, however, few States and municipali- 
ties have actually put into practice the tests which 
are indicated as the only sure means of cutting the 
motor accident rate. Strange as it may seem, the 
States which require prospective drivers to obtain 
licenses are in a startling minority, while the num- 
ber of States requiring any demonstration of 
competency other than the ability to start and stop, 
shift gears, turn around, and back up is even 
smaller. 

In spite of the situation with regard to licensing, 
much has been done in the way of research work 
with regard to the use of intelligence tests to deter- 
mine an applicant’s fitness to drive. These are not 
psychological tests per se, but rather aptitude tests. 
The argument that with the millions of drivers in 
the United States the use of such tests is impracti- 
cal because of the time required to give them and 
the necessity for the employment of large staffs is 
unsound because of the fact that group tests such 
as the Army alpha tests are used. They can be given 
to groups of 100 or $00, as the exigencies of circum- 
stances require, as easily as to a single applicant. 


XPERTS are now at work collecting data from 
all over the country upon which satisfactory 
tests may be based. The enormous difficulties of 
devising these tests can hardly be exaggerated. First 
of all, it is a process of trial and error. Tests must be 
given to thousands of persons and the results care- 
fully studied before it is possible to reach conclusions 
upon which a definite scale of testing can be set up. 
Opponents of intelligence testing in general stand 
out against this method of establishing the compe- 
tency of automobile drivers, using many of the same 
arguments which I have detailed in earlier articles of 
this series. In the first place, they contend, such tests 
are not practical. In the second place, the natural 
nervousness which any man feels in handling a 
motor car when he knows he is being watched 
destroys any possible value the tests might have. 
Most of these objections may be swept aside, and 
while no experts are, agreed as yet upon a definite 
scale of testing, I believe that in the future sufficient 
data will have been obtained to make valuable con- 
clusions possible. 

The fact remains that, practical or impractical, 
some means must be devised for grading automobile 
drivers and eliminating the reckless, the careless, 
and the incompetent. Unless this is accomplished, 
the time is not far distant when annual fatalities 
from motor vehicle accidents will have reached 
50,000 or more. 
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ing into the prophet’s seat are 

numbered. If there be any with a 
taste for forecasting who have not already 
predicted that the motion picture will 
climb over the backs of the other forms of 
dramatic presentation to new heights, it 
might be as well for them to get in a word 
now. Two films have recently come to 
town before which it is impossible to sit 
and not feel a fresh power stirring through 
the world of celluloid. They carry more 
than a suggestion that the “latent possi- 
bilities” of which we have heard so much 
are beginning to push up above the crust 
of claptrap and hokuni. When they really 
emerge, shake themselves, and settle 
down to the business of enthralling audi- 
ences just a trifle more than is in the 
power of the theatre, the opera, or even 
the radio, the open season for predictions 
will be over. 

“The Big Parade” and “Stella Dallas” 
are the two pictures in question, and they 
didn’t, curiously enough, come from Ger- 
many. They are as native as the matches 
that are made “by Americans for Ameri- 
cans,” and therein lies much significance, 
especially for those who look upon the 
American movie as slick and not a great 
deal more. 

“The Big Parade” is the best picture of 
the war that has been made anywhere. If 
that were its only accomplishment it 


ing tue tec the days for mount- 


might not be enough to call forth any . 


hullabaloo. The war pictures — and I am 
not forgetting “The Four Horsemen” — 
have not set any unbeatable standards. 
No, it is more than that. It is a shuffling 
off of some of the old cramping idioms of 
picture making, a burning of the recipe—a 
burning, we hope, of some rickety bridges. 
It takes in its own stride the story of the 
doughboy and it leans as little on prece- 
dent as did “What Price Glory?” for the 
stage. If that does not reveal the author- 
ship, it should. Laurence Stallings, part 
author of the play, wrote the story for 
“The Big Parade.” 


HREE soldiers go to war. In number 

only they resemble Mr. Dos Passos’ 
sniveling trio. They owe a little more to 
the Three Musketeers, perhaps, but not 
enough to give us pause. One of them is a 
son of wealth, one a bartender, and the 
third a riveter. In billets these ill-assorted 
three dress manure piles, steal wine, fight 
the military police, speak in the unmis- 
takable argot of the late war, and make 
love, in common with their kind, the 
wealthy one more fatally than he knows. 


The Shadow Stage 


En Marche! 


By Perceval Reniers 


In the line they fight automatically. 
Frenzy comes only for love of each other 
and for hatred of war. Of the three, only 
the well-born is spared to return, after 
Armageddon, to his Mélisande. 

It is impossible here to make adequate 
comment on the whole significance of 
“The Big Parade”; it would burst the 
bounds of any single page. But it is just as 
impossible to leave it without saying that 
King Vidor, the director, has demon- 
strated a rare virtuosity in making picto- 
rial drama. Whatever the demands of the 





(United Artists) _ 
BELLE BENNETT AND Lois Moran 


As mother and daughter in ‘‘ Stella Dallas” 


scene — whether it be the rush of physical 
movement, quiet delight, the slow rhythm 
of battle advance, or beauty alone — he is 
equal to the occasion without the need of 
words to prop his meaning. At their best, 
the titles are straight from the tongue of 
the A. E. F.; at their worst they are un- 
necessary. The battle scenes may be all 
bunk to the knowing soldier. To the un- 
military critic they have the fateful and 
solemn rhythm of death itself. 

As to “Stella Dallas,” Samuel Gold- 
wyn, the producer, is not backward in 
stating that it is “the most nearly perfect 
picture yet made.” John and Ethel Barry- 
more have joined voices in corroborative 
chorus. There is a fighting chance that 
they may be wrong, but the picture is 
sufficiently disarming to rob one of the 
desire to take up any cudgels. If to agree 
with Mr. Goldwyn may chance to en- 
courage him in the pursuit of even more 
nearly perfect pictures along the lines of 
“Stella Dallas,” it would be a scurvy 





knave who confronted him with “The 
Last Laugh.” At any rate, Mr. Goldwyn’s 
picture breaks new ground for America: it 
is a biographical film of uncompromising 
cut. Adapted from a novel by Olive Hig- 
gins Prouty, it flouts custom by retaining 
the only appropriate title. What are we 
coming to? 


“ OTELLA DALLAS” is the history of 

a vulgar woman. If you wish to call 
it a tragedy after you have seen it, that 
will be all right. But if “tragedy” will 
frighten you away, let us stick to his- 
tory by all means. By this subtitle you 
are not to expect an American Moll 
Flanders or Camille. Stella is not one of 
your “abandoned” women. She is merely 
cheap and loud and to the great credit of 
her historians and especially to Henry 
King, her director, it must be said that 
they respect and do not censure the 
muddied springs of her being. 

The chronicle picks her up a full-blown 
daughter of a mill town, liming her lowly 
twig for a husband far above her station. 
It leaves her a sorry, bedraggled, aging 
woman, pressing her face against the 
palings of a mansion gate to get a glimpse 
of her daughter’s fashionable wedding. 
The substance between these two scenes 
would come under the heading of mother 
love; in this case the love of a jay who has 
somehow begotten a wren. Some of it — 
Stella’s marriage to a cultivated man, her 
persistent lack of sartorial discipline and 
the like — is not highly probable. The last 
scene gives way to a flood of sugary tears. 
But, in the words of an old play, “let that 
pass.” 


OR much of this good report, Belle 


Bennett’s characterization of Stella — 


is responsible. I remember her giving 
an outstanding performance as a minor 
character in some forgotten film, and there 
she declared her alliance with truth and 
her enmity to prettification. These things 
reappear with greater force in “Stella 
Dallas,” and she must go down as one of 
the few motion-picture actresses who 
know anything of artistic integrity. 

“The Big Parade” and “Stella Dallas” 
are milestones in no uncertain sense. 
There is no telling what they will be when 
their present ten reels are cut to six for 
ordinary display. Not all of you may 
enjoy the privileges of these New York 
presentations where films run as long as 
any play, and the bawling of the choco- 
late-selling concessionaires makes the in- 
termissions hideous. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


HILE some of the papers have 
W been calling Sigrid Undset the 
Nobel Prize winner in literature 
for 1925, the Swedish press has announced 
that no award will be made this year, once 
again demonstrating the folly of these 
perennial attempts to anticipate or force 
the decisions of the Nobel committee. 
Last year, when the prize went to the 
Polish novelist, Reymont, some of the 
overzealous friends of Thomas Hardy 
practically commanded the committee to 
give him the prize, thereby making it im- 
possible for that body to consider the 
English writer without incurring the 
charge of being coercible. Those who so 
calmly assumed that their wishes for 
Sigrid Undset were accomplished facts 
have not facilitated her claims to the dis- 
tinction in question. 

Had the Nobel Prize been awarded, the 
event would have coincided with the pub- 
lication of the first book dealing with the 
writers honored by the committee. “The 
Nobel Prize Winners in Literature” 
(Appleton), by Annie Russell Marble, is 
the realization of an idea which had 
frequently occurred to me as desirable, 
namely, to bring together in convenient 
form an account of the various authors 
who have won the Nobel Prize since 
Igol. There are twenty-three of them, and 
I should say that the average reader 
would have some difficulty in describing 
the life and work of more than half a 
dozen. Mrs. Marble has come to the aid of 
that average reader, leaving to specialists 
the task of more elaborate exposition. 


NE so constantly hears insinuations 
against the discernment and impar- 
tiality of the Nobel Prize committee that 
a survey like this offers an excellent op- 
portunity for the examination of current 
prejudices in the light of actual facts. Are 
the authors, on the whole, important or 
mediocre? Has there been a tendency to 
favor. certain countries and to ignore 
others? Has there been a bias in favor of 
Teutonic rather than Latin or Anglo- 
Saxon literature? Instead of merely debat- 
ing these points apropos of a specific 
award, when there’ is always a protest 
against the omission of some name or 
other, we can now discuss them in terms 
of the actual record. 

The Nobel Prize in literature has been 
given to twenty-three writers of twelve 
different nationalities. The two most 
favored languages, as might be expected, 
are French and German: four Frenchmen 
and one Belgian, four Germans and one 
German-Swiss having received the prize, 
as against three writers in English, and 


two each to Spain, Italy, Norway, Sweden, 
and Poland. It is clear, I think, from these 
figures that no unfair bias has been shown. 
Nothing could be more natural than that 
a Continental European committee should 
show some leaning in the direction of the 
two great cultural languages of literary 
Europe— French and German. The 
English element is represented by Kipling, 
Yeats, and Tagore, admittedly a choice to 
which few English people would whole- 
heartedly subscribe; but the taste of the 
Continent for English literature has al- 
ways been peculiar. Think of the extraor- 
dinary vogue of Ossian, Young, Moore, 
and Byron, and the modern vogue of 
third-raters like Kipling, Tagore, Wilde, 
and so forth, does not seem so fantastic. 

What is much more interesting to me 
than the Nobel committee’s sins of com- 
mission are its sins of omission. France, 
Germany, Spain, Italy, Poland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Britain, Ireland, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland have produced 
literature deemed worthy of honor during 
the past quarter of a century. But what of 
the countries that are not represented at 
all? Russia at once occurs to the European 
mind, even if the United States does not 
—although it should. Tolstoi, at his 
worst, was assuredly more “idealistic” 
and more important than Paul Heyse, 
Henrik Pontoppidan, or Karl Gjellerup. 
Chekhov, both as a story-teller and a 
dramatist, was the equal of Kipling and 
far superior to Benavente or Echegaray. 
The Russians certainly have a right to 
argue that they have been pointedly ig- 
nored. Theirs is the only great literature in 
Europe which has not met with the ap- 
proval of the Swedish committee. 


HAVE never heard any serious pro- 

tests against the omission of American 
literature from the Nobel register of prize 
winners. Yet, if not so flagrant as the in- 
justice to Russia, the lack of perspective 
is none the less obvious. Whatever one’s 
estimate of American literature, whether 
patriotically aggressive or provincially 


modest, there are names in this country 
which may be compared with many in 
Mrs. Marble’s book. Mrs. Wharton is a 
novelist of far greater distinction than 
Heyse, Pontoppidan, and Gjellerup— to 
mention the three most astounding ex- 
amples of the Nobel committee’s taste. 
William: James had claims to which 
Eucken could never aspire. If Sienkiewicz 
was more than a purveyor of popular 
fiction, then Howells was a novelist of the 
first rank. Henry James, I suppose, must 
be left to England, but for more than ten 
years of the existence of the Nobel Prize 
he was an American claimant with an un- 
disputed title to consideration. 


OMINATING favorites for such 
awards is an irresistible pastime. 
For years England has declared that such 
people as Thomas Hardy and Joseph Con- 
rad ought not to be passed over by a Com- 
mittee which had given preference to 
Kipling. When W. B. Yeats received the 
prize, Sir Edmund Gosse suggested that 
Sweden had been moved by Irish pro- 
Germanism, and it was pretty generally 
understood that writers in English were 
handicapped in this particular competi- 
tion. The French, in their turn, believe, 
in spite of the figures in their favor, that 
Germanism is the dominating factor, and 
in many quarters the choice of Romain 
Rolland and Anatole France was taken as 
a proof that “‘defeatist” or unpatriotic 
Frenchmen alone were favored. Sully- 
Prudhomme, Mistral, and Maeterlinck 
were forgotten, although the two former 
were the first authors ever selected for the 
Nobel Prize. 

As I turn over the pages of Mrs. Mar- 
ble’s book I cannot help feeling that the 
Nobel Committee has, in the main, shown 
greater wisdom than most prize commit- 
tees. Compare their authors with those of, 
say, the Goncourt Prize. The Goncourt 
Academy, founded to counteract the 
timidity and mediocrity of academies and 
official bodies, has given its prize to more 
obscure and valueless books than the 
French Academy. With the exception of 
Barbusse, Duhamel, and Proust, most of 
the names would convey nothing even to 
an assiduous reader of modern French 
fiction. In England the de Polignac Prize 
and in this country the Pulitzer Prize are 
a little too recent to permit of a fair com- 
parison. I suspect, however, that over a 
period of twenty-five years few prize- 
giving committees can point to a better 
average than that of Nobel Committee, 
whose aims and accomplishment have 
been so capably outlined by Mrs. Annie 
Russell Marble. 
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Scotching Ontario’s Hydro 


NIAGARA IN POLITICS. By Fames 
Mavor, Professor Emeritus in Politi- 
cal Economy, University of Toronto. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


ROFESSOR MAVOR, whose mas- 
Ps “Economic History of Russia,” 

recently published, seems destined 
to preserve his name many years after he 
passes from this scene, has turned from his 
academic researches to a courageous piece 
of literary journalism. After wrestling 
with the woes and wrongs of a nation half 
a world away, he now proceeds to battle 
against error on the home front in his 
own province of Ontario. 

This critique of the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission will be read 
with close attention by both the cham- 
pions of government operation of public 
utilities and its opponents. Its interest is 
by no means confined to Canada. Niagara 
Falls is the reason for Hydro’s being, and 
Niagara Falls is half American. Moreover, 
the rapid development of electric energy 
from water powers in this country gives 
the experience of Ontario, as set forth 
by Mavor, a here-and-now meaning for 
American States and municipalities, 

Hydro has had its claque, not only in 
Ontario, but in the United States as well. 
To the advocates of public ownership and 
operation it has stood forth in the power 
field as the Glasgow railways stood forth 
in the traction field — as a marked suc- 
cess. In his book, “Public Ownership,” 
Carl D. Thompson says: 


The greatest electric light and power 
plant, or rather system of plants, in the 
world. Greatest of all publicly owned sys- 
tems, it is also the greatest of all, whether 
public or private. Moreover its remarkable 
success and rapid growth, and especially 
its almost revolutionary reductions in rates 
make it the most significant example of 
public ownership in the electrical field. 


Professor Mavor makes it clear that he 
has no quarrel with public ownership, 
providing such ownership has been hon- 
estly acquired. But public ownership does 
not necessarily imply public operation. 
In Ontario, as here, public operation 
comes eventually to mean political opera- 
tion. His indictment of Ontario Hydro is 
two-edged; he challenges the honesty of 
the methods by means of which the 
Commission gained its monopoly, and 
he challenges, also, the efficiency of Hy- 
dro’s operations and the correctness of its 
accounting. 

The charge is made that in building up 
the Hydro system contracts entered into 
in good faith were abrogated by law with- 
out adequate compensation to private 





Since the war, the United 
States has been agitated by 
the problems of Muscle Shoals 
and its power development. 
President Coolidge, in his last 
message to Congress, sug- 
gested that the project be 
turned over to a private cor- 
poration as soon as possible, 
thereby acknowledging the 
failure of the Government to 
operate such a huge plant guc- 
cessfully. Mr. Pound’s review 
forms in effect a summary of 
Professor Mavor’s interesting 
discussion of the problems 
which Canada is facing in its 
use of the huge power re- 

sources of Niagara Falls 











persons who had invested funds in con- 
structive enterprises on the basis of those 
contracts. The law behind Hydro is de- 
clared to be so faulty that “it is doubtful 
if in the strict reading of the law as it 
stands any of the Hydro Commission’s 
bonds are legal and valid.” 


So amateurish has Hydro legislation 
been from the beginning that costly 
litigation pends between municipality and 
municipality and between separate munic- 
ipalities and the Provincial Government. 





(From “ The Niagara Region in History "’) 
A view of the Falls 


A Review by Arthur Pound 


Hydro has cost Ontario already more 
than $200,000,000 and is very seriously 
embarrassing the credit and finances of 
Canada’s richest province by its reckless 
borrowing and uneconomic investment. It 
is true that it sells current cheaply; but 
that is no achievement when operating 
deficits can be referred to future taxpayers 
for ultimate payment. Government in- 
vestigations of Hydro affairs have re- 
vealed inadequate provisions for sinking 
funds and other serious lapses from ac- 
counting standards which big business, 
public or private, should follow in order 
to safeguard solvency over a long period. 
Of such stern stuff is the Mavor indict- 
ment made. 


O the student of politics, more inter- 

esting still is the story of Hydro’s 
rise to a point where it dominates the 
Government that created it. On more 
than one occasion it has demonstrated 
this power, bringing irresistible pressure 
from press and public upon the Provincial 
Parliament. Hydro’s employees are not 
merely clerks and laborers; they are also 
agitators for Hydro. In many eyes Sir 
Adam Beck seemed for years a Plumed 
Knight of Canada, beating down rapacious 
private interests and performing mighty 
deeds of business organization. Here he 
appears as a shrewd and ruthless politi- 
cian, a master organizer of propaganda, a 
clever manipulator of narrow local prides 
and interests. Instead of a doer of unself- 
ish deeds for the common weal, we are 
shown a man hungry for power: a Napo- 
leon who built too fast and too ruthlessly 
to found an enduring structure. 

Professor Mavor notes, as every trav- 
eler passing from the United States to 
Canada must note, a slowing down of 
trade and of enterprise as one crosses the 
international line. He thinks that one 
reason for our swifter development, higher 
wages, and better economic condition is to 
be found in our relative freedom from 
Government operation of business affairs. 
The Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission is but one of Canada’s efforts to 
eliminate profit from various essential 
businesses. 

These enterprises discourage initiative 
in the people, according to Professor 
Mavor, and their returns to the state are 
usually far less than the taxes which 
would accrue from private industry of 
equal scope. The high scholarship of this 
author and the deadly array of facts 
which he presents combine to make a 
book which cannot be disregarded in any 
argument on Government ownership and 
operation of public utilities. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Sea Anthology. Edited by Alice Hunt 


Bartlett. New York: Brentano’s. 


$2.00. 


HE chief interest of this volume lies 

in the collection of sonnets hitherto 
unpublished which were selected as being 
the best submitted in Mrs. Bartlett’s 
competition. So large a body of verse — 
there are some one hundred and twenty- 
four sonnets — is naturally variable in 
quality, but few will question the merit of 
the two winning poems, particularly that 
of Mr. Hillyer. Many are marred by sen- 
timentality, but the collection as a whole 
merits a place on the bookshelf of any 
poetry lover. The remaining poems in the 
volume have in large part been previously 
published, but the choice has been made 
with taste and gives an adequate back- 
ground for the new verse. 


* ee K 


Norway. By G. Gathorne Hardy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


R. HARDY here vindicates Nor- 
way’s right to a volume in the Mod- 

ern World Series by an essay packed with 
information. The language, literature, and 
history of the country are given such an 
adequate treatment that the later chap- 
ters dealing with problems of today are 
not quite so full as might be desired. Even 
so, the discussion of industrial, shipping, 
and agricultural developments is most 
suggestive, while the prohibition experi- 
ment and the troubles in the Church have 


particular interest for America. 


* ke kK * 


Old Maps and Their Makers. By Louis A. 
Holman. Boston: Goodspeed’s Book- 
shop. $1.00. 


N illustrated monograph of the his- 
A tory of maps, containing as clear 
and interesting a story as a large book 
could do. With the growing interest in 
map collections, this book supplies a 
definite need in its simple explanation of 
the history of cartography. 


**e KK * 
Silhouettes. By Sir Edmund Gosse. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 


HIS book by the distinguished li- 
brarian of the House of Commons 
contains a further selection of the reviews 


which he has contributed to the Sunday | 


Times. The author ranges over a wide 
variety of subjects, but he is never at 
a loss. Sir Edmund’s criticism very 
frequently leads him to disagree with the 
author of a book, but his points are made 
with such reasonableness and humor 


that one is often almost unconsciously 
converted to his view, without giving suf- 
ficient weight to the other side. He is 
certainly on a very high level of criticism 
when dealing with biography, and for this 
alone the book is well worth reading. 


* ek KK 


The Life of Samuel Fobnson, LL.D. By 
James Boswell, Esq. Edited with 
notes by Arnold Glover. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 3 vols. 
$10.00. 


T is doubtful if there exist today many 
persons who have not read at least 
part of Boswell’s “Life of Johnson.” The 
paradoxical Boswell, by his brilliant in- 
sight and indefatigable zeal, preserved 
what is in effect an autobiography of one 
of the greatest of literary men. This 
edition is a reprint of that of 1901, which 
again derives its authority from the sixth 
edition, the last in which Malone, who 
revised Boswell’s work, had any hand. 
It is illustrated with pen-and-ink drawings 
and photographs, and possesses an ex- 
cellent introduction by Austin Dobson. 
Here is a fine opportunity to acquire one 
of the masterpieces of English literature 
in a most attractive form. 


* ek K * 


The Little World. By Stella Benson. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


HIS is a rather confused but delight- 

ful book of travel, in which the 
author skips confidently from China to 
India, the States, and Aden; and from the 
latter to mysterious Eastern resorts that 
one ought to know but does not. Miss 
Benson’s fascination lies in her unexpect- 
edness. “If a monkey and a minaret,” she 
confesses, “were competing for my atten- 
tion, the monkey would most certainly 
win.” She is always noticing some- 
thing which no one else has looked at 
before. What would a Chinaman think of 
her description of the theatre in Hong- 
kong? Probably his Oriental calm would 
be shattered by a giggle. 


** eK * 


Peter Pantheism. By Robert Haven 
Schauffler. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 


N this small book of personal essays, 
the author candidly admits that he 
finds more glamour in his own early 
history than in anything in the universe 
— forgetting, perhaps, that what is fun 
to write may be dull to read. Mr. Schauf- 
fler’s style is haunted by the ghost of 
Bartlett. He bemoans the poverty of the 


English language and sighs for “unborn ’ 
words. Why does he not wish for “un- 
born” thoughts as well? Mr. Schauffler’s 
attitude of petrified horror at modern 
language and magazine matter is sus- 
tained too long. Two essays, “On the 
Trail of Charm” and “Woods Honor,” 
are comparatively free from affectation. 


ese ee * 


The Peacock’s Tail. By Mrs. Romilly 
Fedden. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Co. $2.00. 
DELIGHTFUL story of love and 


war in picturesque Morocco. The 
hero is a young British intelligence officer 
and the girl a beautiful orphan who has 
become involved in Spanish intrigue. 
Typical desert stuff crammed with ex- 
citing adventures. 


* ee * 


A Red Carpet on the Sabara. By Edna 
Brush Perkins. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. $3.50. 


ESERTS in fiction are far more 
thrilling than deserts in fact. How- 
ever, Miss Perkins’ account of her trip 
across the Sahara, though lacking the ex- 
citement of Mrs, Fedden’s novel, makes 
interesting reading. Miss Perkins is a very 
keen observer and she gives us vivid pic- 
tures of the people and places she saw. 
Of a mirage, she says: 

Opposite us, but miles away, the un- 
earthly bright water flowed through an 
opening in the hills with a promontory 
on either side. It was a radiant gate, a 
gate through which ships with gold and 
crimson sails might sail, and sail into 
the sky... 


x*ek ek * 


The Trial of Fesus. By John Masefield. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.75. 

VIVID, dramatic presentation of the 

A trial of Jesus in which much of the 
original Biblical phraseology is preserved. 
The trial is conducted on two counts: 
First, Jesus’ disregard for Jewish Law; 
second, His assault on the established 
economic structure of the time. With the 
exception of the deftly drawn cynic and 
bon viveur, Herod, the characters are 
merely historical types. 

Aside from the beautiful Iphigenia 
music, and one or two other lyrics, Mase- 
field has given himself little poetic op- 
portunity. Here and there only lies a 
characteristic phrase. 

Intense belief in life makes men immortal 

God having touched me will not let me go. 
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What the World Is Doing 


(Keystone) 
RosBert W. BoNyYNGE 


United States Agent on the Mixed Claims 

Commission whose work is drawing to a close 

after clearing up more than 12,000 claims 

presented by American citizens against 
Germany 


N December 15, a unanimous de- 
cision of the League of Nations 


Council awarded the vilayet of 
Mosul to the Kingdom of Irak, providing 
Great Britain will agree to extend her 
mandate over the Arab 
state for a period of twenty- 
five years. This, it is under- 
stood, Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, British 
Foreign Minister, has promised to the 
Geneva statesmen: What course the Turk- 
ish Republic will take in the face of this 
decision the next few days or weeks must 
disclose. Turkey has contended that 
Mosul, with its rich oil fields, was legally 
hers and has even intimated that if the 
Council awarded the Ottoman vilayet to 
Great Britain, she would fight in defense 
of her rights. 

On the same day that its award was 
made, the League made public a report 
which no doubt swayed the decision. It 
describes the systematic method by which 
, the Turks in driving out 
all Christian inhabitants of 
the portion of Mosul north 
of the Brussels Line and under their jur- 
isdiction, burned, killed, tortured, and 
ravaged them. The account of deeds of 
unspeakable barbarity committed by 
Turkish infantrymen left little doubt in 
the minds of the statesmen as to their 
rightful course. Had they granted Mosul 
to the Turks, it would have meant similar 
tortures of the 50,000 Christians in the 
disputed area. Tewrik Bey, Turkish 


Mosul to 


Turkish 
Atrocities 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Foreign Minister, stated at Geneva that 
the Christians were Nestorians who had 
revolted against the Turkish Government. 
But the League report characterizes 
them as Chaldeans who had lived for cen- 
turies as serfs of Kurdish chiefs and had 
never entertained thoughts of revolt. 

Stories of Turkish atrocities in this 
section had been current before, but 
never has such damning official evidence 
been presented as that which the present 

report, made up by Gen- 
weaned da eral Latponer, contains. 
The Turks had branded pre- 
vious accounts as propaganda issued by 
the British in order to obtain a favorable 
decision. The Larponer report, however, 
is not suspected of being a biased docu- 
ment. Even though exaggerated, it would 
still contain enough infamy to quash 
Turkish claims to this bit of disputed 
territory. 

The first serious outcropping of the 
Mosul question came at the Lausanne 
Conference (November, 1922-July, 1923) 
when representatives of the Allies and of 

, Turkey met to formulate 
hn el permanent peace terms. 
The strong Nationalist 
party which set up the Turkish Republic 
in place of the weak Constantinople Gov- 
ernment had objected violently to the 
1920 Treaty of Sévres by which Turkey 
renounced all claim to Mosul; at Lausanne, 
the objections of this group were heeded, 
though no definite decision was reached. 
The Treaty provided that the frontier be- 
tween Turkey and Irak (under British 
mandate) should be set up “in friendly 
agreement ... between Turkey andGreat 
Britain within nine months.” If direct 
negotiation failed, then the dispute was 
to be referred to the Council of the 
League. At the Constantinople Confer- 
ence (May 19-June g, 1924) direct nego- 
tiation did fail, and after July 5, thedispute 
went before the League. In September, 
1924, the Council of the League ap- 
pointed a commission composed of an 
Hungarian, a Swede, and a Belgian to 
investigate and report. Later, the Council 
found it necessary to set up a provisional 
boundary between Irak and Turkish ter- 
ritory. This was done at Brussels on Oc- 
tober 29, 1924, and the boundary became 
known as the Brussels Line. Until final 
decision was made, the Turks were to 
have jurisdiction over territory north of 
the Line and Irak over territory to the 
south. 

In September, 1925, an impasse oc- 
curred at Geneva when TEwrik Bey re- 
fused to accept the Council’s decision 
unless it should be a unanimous one 


with Turkey casting a vote. 
Thereupon, as has been al- 
ready told upon these pages, 
the matter was referred to the World 
Court for an advisory opinion. The Mosul 
question has been one of the most inter- 
esting of international disputes and one 
which has attracted the attention of the 
world because it involves the prestige of 
the League. 

The thirteenth day of December was an 
unlucky one for Louis Loucueur, French 
millionaire Finance Minister. On that 
day, the finance committee of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies rejected his 
program for the rehabilita- 
tion of the country’s mone- 
tary situation, and Loucueur was forced 
to resign. His departure from the scene, 
however, does not for the moment jeop- 
ardize the safety of the remainder of M. 
Brianp’s Cabinet, providing a successor 
may be found who meets the favor of all 
parties. Just at present, Senator Paut 
Dovumer, who was considered for the post 
of Premier before M. Brianp took the 
responsibility, seems a likely choice. Sena- 
tor Doumer was an alternative choice of 
Briand for the finance portfolio at the 
time LoucHEur was appointed, and it is 
said that the Premier decided upon 
LoucneEur because he felt that the other 
candidate lacked imagination. But some- 
thing besides imagination is needed to 
bring France out of the present crisis. 


Turkish 
Objection 


Loucheur 
Resigns 


(Keystone) 
A New USsE For AIRPLANES 


Berlin florists are having their flowers sent 
from the Riviera by airplane to insure their 
freshness 
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Loucneur’s fall came over a considera- 
tion of his taxation program to meet the 
1926 budget. He had estimated that 
8,000,000,000 francs would be necessary, 
but declared finally that 
5,500,000,000 might be suf- 
ficient. Members of the 
Chamber’s finance committee were dubi- 
ous, however, of the need for such heavy 
taxation. Vincent Auriot calculated the 
necessary expenditures at slightly more 
than 4,000,000,000. In his letter of resig- 
nation, M. Loucueur stated that his 
projects would indeed “entail heavy 
sacrifices, but in our opinion these were 
necessary. This redressing of our financial 
position must not, however, be hindered 
by a question of personalities.” 

Pennsylvania’s governor, GirrorD Pin- 
CHOT, aims to put a stop to the anthracite 
strike by legislative action. He has 
summoned a special session of the State 
Cie tans Legislature, the first Penn- 

For Peace SYlvania has known for 

twenty years, to consider a 
number of vital problems, but chief among 
them is the anthracite difficulty. Other 
questions to be met by the legislators are 
prohibition enforcement, the New Jersey- 
Pennsylvania controversy over collection 
of tolls on the Delaware River bridge be- 
tween Philadelphia and Camden, and a 
compact between New York, Pennsy]- 
vania, and New Jersey for apportioning 
waters of the Delaware River. Last 
month, Governor Pincuot made a “rough 
draft” of a plan for peace between opera- 
tors and miners. President Joun L. Lewis 
of the United Mine Workers rallied to the 
Pennsylvania executive’s program and, 
while he did not approve all of it, was 


Too Many 
Francs 


(Acme) 





willing to use it as a basis for settlement. 
But the operators rejected the plan flatly, 
and Governor PincHoT now states that 
the question is one between operators and 
the consuming public, forgetting that the 
operators at the time of their refusal ex- 
pressed themselves as quite willing to 
resume negotiations with the miners. 
Governor Pincuot wants to make the 
anthracite industry a public utility in 
order that publicity may be obtained for 
the facts and figures of its operating costs. 
A Public He is eager to pass legisla- 
Utility tion enabling the State to 
make agreements with other 


States covering the transportation of 


anthracite through an interstate com- 
mission. Meanwhile, the new year dawns, 
and experts have calculated that the 
country’s anthracite supply can be made 
to last only through January. The Pennsy]l- 
vania legislative session has been called 
for January 13, but it seems obvious that 
more hardship than that already caused 
by the strike will ensue before the diffi- 
culties are finally settled. 

Young Senator Ropert M. La Fot- 
LETTE has caused no end of difficulty in 
the important Senate Committee on 
Committees, whose chairman is Senator 
James E. Watson of Indiana. The mem- 
bers of this important group which 
decides upon the committee appoint- 
ments of the Senate were called upon to 
decide whether Young Bos should retain 
official membership in the Republican 
ranks or be excluded from appointments 
as was his father together with other in- 
surgent Senators in March, 1924. “Soft 
words” were finally decided upon as the 
proper course, and, consequently, Senator 





SIGNING THE LOCARNO PEACE TREATY 


In the Golden Room of the British Foreign Office in London, the historic Locarno 
pact was signed by statesmen of Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, 


Poland, and Czechoslovakia 





(Keystone) . 
HENRI HAEBERLIN 


Switzerland’s new President for 1926 


La FoLLetre was recommended together 
with other Senators for appointments. No 
voice was raised to oppose ratification. On 
December 15, La Fo.ietre addressed a 
letter to Senator Watson making clear his 
position. “The platform upon which I 
was nominated and elected,” he stated in 
part, “was that upon which he (the elder 
La Fo.ietre) announced his successful 
candidacy for the Senate in 1922... 
I shall during my service in the Senate 
adhere to the letter and the spirit of the 
platform upon which I was elected.” 
Anprew J. MELLon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, reports in his annual message to 
Congress a general condition of prosperity 
throughout the country. All the under- 
lying factors of the present 
A Prosperous situation are sound, he feels, 
and apparently he is not one 
of those who believe that a break in the 
market isibound to come before long that 
will send the securities which have climbed 
to such prodigiously high points back to 
lower leads. He believes that the advance 
of many of these securities is due partly 
to the increased earnings of corpora- 
tions and partly to the gradual return to a 
lower-yield basis which is “a normal de- 
velopment following the high rates pre- 
vailing after the war and during the period 
of business instability and uncertainty.” 
The prospect of tax reduction and reform 
have also aided the advance, Mr. MELLon 
feels. 
The Secretary strongly indicted those 
who are asking for Government economies 
and at the same time oppose settlement 
of international quarrels by rary 
‘ codperation, More than 
hacsiaiecinas ier per cent of national 
expenditures in the past have been made 
for war or for national defense, he pointed 
out. Beside this huge outlay, appropria- 
tion for constructive effort seem insig- 
nificant. The question of private loans to 
debtor nations which have so far failed to 
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arrange funding of their war-time debts to 
the United States called forth a frank 
statement from Mr. ME ton. It has been 
decided, he stated, that such foreign 
Governments should not be permitted to 
secure private loans in this country —a 
decision which has been communicated to 
bankers throughout the country. 
Prohibition enforcement has been mak- 
ing more headway, the report states, 
since all measures are being directed by a 
single Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
Smuggling operations have 
been greatly curtailed, par- 
ticularly on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Strenuous efforts are being made 
to get at the sources of illicit liquor sup- 
ply in an attempt to halt the traffic at its 
source. Secretary MELLOn urges that ad- 
ditional appropriations be made to assist 
the Coast Guard in carrying on its effec- 
tive work. ee 
The Treasury Department, in a state- 
ment issued on December 10, outlines a 
plan for the return of seized German 
property and the immediate payment of 
_ awards made by the Mixed 
—— Claims Commission to 
Property Americans claiming dam- 
ages against Germany. The 
Treasury proposal is for an issue of $250,- 
000,000 of five per cent bonds, maturing 
twenty-five years from date, and guaran- 
teed by the United States Government. 
Service charges against the bonds would 
be met by the $23,000,000 which is this 
nation’s annual payment under the Dawes 
Plan to satisfy costs of the American Army 
of Occupation together with other Ameri- 
can claims against Germany. The state- 
ment contends that soundest national 
policy demands that German property 


Prohibition 
Enforcement 


(Acme) 
Lorp HaArDINGE 
He heads a new and powerful British asso- 
ciation organized to protect the British middle 
class in times of strike 


being held as security against American 
claims be returned immediately to its 
owners. Early comment from members of 
Congress finds a considerable amount of 
opposition to the proposal. Some conten- 
tions are heard that the bill is an attempt 
upon the part of the Administration to 
cement to it the large German vote for the 
1926 elections. President Coo.ipcE, in his 
annual message to Congress, recom- 
mended that for the present, German 
property should be held pending comple- 
tion of the work of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission and an arrangement of the awards. 

President Coo.ipce’s annual budget 
message was transmitted to Congress on 
December g. It gives revised estimates 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
as $3,880,716,942 with ex- 
penditures at $3,618,675,- 
186, indicating a surplus of 
$262,041,756. Economies in government 
have almost reached their limit, the Presi- 
dent states, but he is not going to relax 
his policy of rigid pruning where this 
is possible. In discussing estimates for the 
next fiscal year, ending June 30, 1927, the 
President mentioned aviation promi- 
nently. Although he is opposed to the 
Government’s entering production and so 
competing with private enterprise, he 
believes that purchases contemplated by 
the Government from private manufac- 
turers will not only support the private 
industry, but will provide for normal 
growth as well. Besides the aviation in- 
dustry, the President is turning his par- 
ticular attention to the enforcement of 
prohibition. He estimates an expenditure 
of $21,940,529 for this work, with addi- 
tional appropriations to assist the Coast 
Guard in its work. The President states 
that he does not approve of wholesale use 
of Federal funds for the building of State 
roads. He believes that Federal assistance 
should be confined to national highways 
running from State to State and that the 
individual States should themselves 
finance the roads within their borders. 

FREDERICK CUNLIFFE-OWEN, in an arti- 
cle published in the New York Times, 
suggests that Benrro Musso in, Italian 
Fascist Premier, is planning to start the 
new year by proclaiming 
Italy an empire with King 
Victor EmmanveEt III as 
emperor. Although no confirmation of the 
move is received in dispatches from Italy, 
such a government would seem to be in 
line with the Fascist principle of looking 
back to the heyday of Rome’s glory for 
its inspiration. Mr. Owen suggests that 
Musso.in1 plans the coup d’état as one 
which would increase Italy’s prestige 
among the nations and would in particular 
fill with pride the hearts of the Italian 
people and thus assure their loyalty to the 
Government. 

Mussouini’s latest measure to be 
adopted as law is a labor bill which 
contains a clause making compulsory 


Budget 
Report 


An Italian 
Empire? 


(Acme) 
Mrs. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


The wife of the famous British Foreign Min- 
ister who has been made a Dame of the Royal 
Order of the British Empire 


arbitration of all labor disputes, whether ag- 
ricultural or industrial. Capi- 
talist interests opposed the 
law, but finally Deputy 
BennI, leader of the Opposition, capitu- 
lated, stating that the industrialists 
would accept compulsory arbitration “as 
a sign of devotion to the Fascist régime 
which has given Italy industrial peace.” 
Premier Musso.in1 made a remarkable 
speech during the progress of the debate 
in the Chamber. One of its most striking 
passages declared that the bill might well 
be considered a war measure because the 
Premier considers “the Italian nation in a 
permanent state of war.” The new labor 
law recognizes only the Fascist labor 
union and the Fascist employers’ associa- 
tion as being competent to settle disputes 
between capital and labor. The Premier 
looks upon the bill as a measure to halt 
strikes. 

Invitations have been dispatched to 
the United States, Russia, and Germany 
to participate in the coming disarmament 
conference to be held at Geneva under 

: the auspices of the League. 
Disarmament February 15, 1925, has been 

Conference Seed oe a f h 

Invitations fixed as the date for the 

first preliminary meeting of 
the commission. President Coo ipcE is of 
the opinion that Congressional permission 
must be secured before a delegate may be 
officially dispatched from this country, 
but is reserving comment until he has 
received the League’s invitation. France, 
Japan, and Italy disagree entirely with 
Mr. Cootipce’s desire to consider naval 
armaments as distinct from military 
armaments. They all feel that the problem 
of armaments is an inclusive one, not to be 
restricted to any single field. 


Compulsory 
Arbitration 
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ing Czechoslovak story; beautifully col- 


ored illustrations; $2.50. Szalatnay, 542 


East 79th St., New York. 








THE RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE 
Th PILGRIM POoK sTORE 
@ F ress 14 Beacon St. 


Boston, Massacuvusetrs 


RARE BOOKS * cess ant FRENCH 
ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West 49th St. 














New York 


CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT — 


Send with your address and five cents (stamps 
accepted) to Elizabeth Merriam, 102 Beech Street, 
Framingham, Massachusetts. You will receive John’s 
Gospel with map and method of interesting others in 
Bible reading. Tested fifteen years. It works. 





THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 

We publish limited first editions in attractive 
format. Out this fall— The Enchanted Garden, 
by John Erskine. 

We have something of interest for every bookly- 
minded person. Just say you are interested. 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 





Just Off the Press 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST 


by Prof. Andrew C. Bisek, Lit.B., B.J., LL.D., pro- 
fessor at Chicago Law School. A discussion of the 
legal aspect of this world’s greatest trial in everyday 
language. It answers the question:Was the trial of Jesus 
a legal proceeding or the operation of the spirit of the 
mob? Autographed, $5.00. 

Progressive Press, 1158 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 





ARE, SCARCE, UNUSUAL BOOKS. 

Americana, Autographs, Prints, 1890’s 

Oddities. Write for list. Opera Book 
Shop, 58 West Washington, Chicago. 





Chemical and Medical 


purchased, complete sets and odd 
Journals [cimes. 
B. LOGIN & SON 29 East 21st Street New York 





—, BOOKS IMPORTING CO., 38 
Union Square, New York. Largest stock 
of Polish books; all subjects. 
upon request. 


Catalog 





Book Plates 











Colonization 


FOLDER proposing colonization among undevel- 

oped natural resources, in British Columbia, along 

lines of Industrial Democracy, sent free by The 

— Club, P. O. Box 1248, San Francisco, 
alif. 





Magaxine ‘Binding 
Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY @& CO., INC. 


Established 1857 


441 Pgart Sr. yay7 New Yor« 





Miscellaneous 





CLEARANCE SALE 


‘ A ag us Darwin Tulips, 100 for $1.50, 1,000 
or $10. 

Get a lot of Narcissus, as none will be im- 
ported next year. Single or double, 100 for $2, 
1,000 for $15. Mail orders postpaid. 


HOLLY BULB FARMS Mount Holly, N. J. 














Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 
Trial quarter box oranges or grapefruit $2.50, or 
tangerines $3.25; delivery charges paid East of Mi 
sissippi River, Season price list on request. pone 
S. L. MITCHELL Mount Dora, Fla. 





Salesmen 


MAKE $150 to $400 weekly selling the Start Rite 
Switch for Ford cars. To start car just retard spark 
lever. No floor button needed. Saves bendix and starter 
trouble. Secure Demonstrator. Write today for plan 
and proof of $1,810 monthly profit. 

National Sales Co., Inc., Coin, Ia. 


Study 
HOME STUDY—FREE TUITION 


High School, Normal, Business, Law, Civil Service, Engi- 
neering, Drawing, Domestic Science, Salesmanship and 
Collegiate courses thoroughly taught by mail. Type- 
writing course free of tuition. Apply Carnegie College, 
Rogers, O. 








Travel 
TRAVEL IN 1926 


TO EUROPE Shakespeare Country, Dutch 

Canals, French Battlefields, 
Alpine Mountain Tops, Swiss and Italian Lakes, the 
Rhine— Art, History, Literature — comfortable. 
travel, moderate prices, wonderful sight-seeing pro- 
grams with best guides. 


TO EGYPT comere 16, 1926, with Prof. 

E. Bailey — venth. 
Egyptian party. Abu Simbel. Came in fd peyenth 
ROUND THE WORLD J2222"7,$. 1026. with 
the unspoiled hinterland. Motor 1200 miles in Java. 


TO MISSION FIELDS ‘2's; Su, Septem 


- Harlan P. Beach, our greatest authority on Interde=- 
ns. 


nominational Missio 

April 38, q 
TO THE HOLY LAND $pi, Sa t220. Tt 
braska. A Churchmen’s Pilgrimage with objectives. 
primarily religious. 


TO NORTH AFRICA Esbruy 2s. 1026 wth 
Unique route including Biskra, etc., by auto; following. 
the blossoms in Sicily and Italy. 


Send for full information about the tour 
that interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-E Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 








EUROPE Travel-Study 1926 

Conducted Parties. 3 

eae Meee SOS 
EG YPT—PALESTINE—ITALY 

Feb. 20 and Mar. 31. 84 days. $1395, all expenses 

STRATFORD TOURS 5th Ave. & 40th St. N. Y. 










Ministers, Profes ors, Teachers. 


Earn Free Trip to Europe and Holy Land by 
organizing party of five for one of our tours. 
Educational Tours, Inc. 

59 Prospect St. East Orange, N. J.. 
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Security Frauds 
(Continued from page 731) 


situation, in part, at least, by, establish- 
ing in its organization a special bureau 
to handle all information obtainable 
concerning security frauds. This bureau 
keeps itself in close touch with Federal 
and State fraud-fighting authorities, as 
well as with private antifraud organ- 
izations. It is its function to gather 
as much evidence as possible regarding 
the operations of fraudulent security 
dealers’ and to bring it speedily and 
effectively to the attention of the 
prosecuting officials of our county, 
State and national Governments. The 
expenses of the bureau are met en- 
tirely by the Stock Exchange, and its 
services.are completely free to the invest- 
ing public of the country. Already, it has 
done some very effective liaison work in 
the prosecution of security frauds, and it 
is the hope of the New York Stock Ex- 
change that in future years its operations 
will expand sufficiently to make it familiar 
and genuinely serviceable to investors in 
all parts of this country. 





College Men Play “Hands 
Across the Sea”’ 
(Continued from page 732) 

not to be recognized by Dr. Holmes or 

Professor Child. To be sure, I have no 

right to speak as a Harvard man; but I 

was born into a family which regarded 

Boston as incontestably the hub of the 

universe, and into an age when the “quiet 

and still air of delightful studies” could 
always be found across the river. 

Will the new Yale-Cambridge product, 
one wonders, be materially different from 
the Oxford-Harvard type? Will the Ox- 
ford-Yale type be a tertium quid? Or will 
they all resemble one another? I am in- 
clined to guess that the result will be to 
increase the sameness that prevails all 
about us. Everybody is getting to be like 
everybody else. We all tend at least to 
dress and talk alike. Our young people are 
eager to look weary and disillusioned, and 
our elderly folk to look twenty-five. Our 
young women aspire to look like young 
men, and our instructors do not resent 
being taken for undergraduates. The 
operatives dress as well as the mill owner, 
smoke the same cigarettes, and dance to 
the same tunes emitted by the same ma- 
chines. Agnostics talk as though they 
wished to be mistaken for Christians, and 
Christians pretend to be half agnostic. 
And we are one and all afraid of being 
“highbrow.” The logical result of all this 
is a blur. 

In the old days of college rivalries, 
when New Haven glared at Cambridge 
on the one side and at Princeton on the 


other, there was much to be deplored; but 
they gave one very definitely a member- 
ship in a family and an allegiance to it 
which our modern liberalism makes little 
of. But when we have standardized our 
university graduates, and they all have 
the Harvard manner and the Princeton 
spirit and Yale luck, when English culture 
has been superimposed upon American 
initiative and education surveys its com- 
pleted work, may not the emancipated 
and international product of it all look 
about him a little ruefully and sigh for a 
lost birthright? 





Letters to the Editor 





London Science Library 
New York City. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Your readers may be interested in a 
brief description of the Science Library at 
South Kensington, at which there are as- 
sembled over one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand volumes dealing with science in all 
its branches. It occurs to me. that its 
facilities might be valuable to many 
Americans visiting London. 

The Science Library is the National 
Reference Library especially devoted to 
Pure and Applied Science. The Library 
is open free to the public, practically with- 
out restriction, daily from 10 a.m. to 6 
P.M., or until 8 p.m. on Thursdays and 
Saturdays. Admission is by ticket, to be 
obtained by application addressed to 
“The Director, The Science Museum, 
South Kensington, S. W. 7.” A single ad- 
mission may be granted by the librarian. 
The Library contains a very large collec- 
tion of works on science, both English and 
foreign from the earliest times, including 
an exceptionally fine set of periodical 
literature, such as the transactions of 
societies, and the bulletins, monographs, 
and reports of Government departments. 
The total number of volumes, bound or 
for binding, in the Library is 158,000; the 
number of current periodicals, over 4,700. 

The new books received are exhibited 
for inspection on counters in the reading 
room for about six months. Similarly, 
the current parts of some of the more 
important periodicals are shown in 500 
pigeonholes along the east side of the 
reading room. The author and subject 
catalogues are on cards; the latter, classi- 
fied minutely on the decimal system, to- 
gether with the published bibliographies, 
provide an index to the resources of 
the Library. Special efforts are being 
made to gather as completely as possible 
a collection of the scientific literature of 
the world, so as to make the Library a 
central institution for research. 


RosBert WILBERFORCE. 





Legalized Crime 
Brookline, Mass. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

It is a good thing to have public at- 
tention focused on the subject of crime, as 
is now being done in an effort to diminish 
it, but it is quite another thing to achieve 
results. It will be impossible to check 
crime to any appreciable degree without 
removing its roots and causes. 

There is one powerful factor in this 
crime problem that is easily recognizable 
and can be entirely eliminated if people 
are sufficiently aroused and informed and 
desirous of eliminating it. That factor is 
war. From the evil passions engendered 
by it what wonder that crime is rampant 
during war and seems to gather impetus 
after its close? 

And what wonder that the minds of the 
young are receptive to ideas of crime 
when, from their earliest childhood, they 
hear about war and their minds are filled 
with thoughts of death by violence. Try 
to soften this as much as may be under 
the guise of patriotism the ugly spectre of 
mass murder will not down. 

What wonder that children grow up to 
become criminals when they are given 
pistols and small guns and soldiers to 
play with, and mock battles are part of 
the sports that leave imprint upon their 
impressionable minds? 

Should not our doctors deliver strong 
messages about this to our good citizens 
— especially now that the tremendous 
effects of the subconscious mind on both 
mental and physical health are being 
recognized? 

War is legalized crime. How shall we 
abate and prevent crime when the great- 
est of all crimes is maintained as a lawful 
institution? And with the thought of war 


is inextricably bound the thought of. 


death by violence. 

Abolish war! It can be done! The 
Locarno treaties are a good beginning 
even though feeble in some respects. But 
their spirit of codperation is already clear- 
ing the atmosphere and relieving the 
terrible tension of hatred and fear. The 
United States should not only be willing, 
but eager to follow up this line of action 
and steadfastly champion the codperative 


spirit to the exclusion of militarism. If the . 


will to peace be strong enough — as at 
Locarno — war can be abolished. And 
the elimination of war will help to mini- 
mize the number of criminals. 

Lyp1a G. WENTWORTH. 





A Book Review Error 
New York City. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Among the other things which were 
wrong in your review of “Dr. Transit” by 


















ity. 


ere 
by 


THE INDEPENDENT 








I. S. is the price, which is $2.00 and not 
$2.50 as you quoted it. We cannot expect 
you to correct anything else, but we would 
be happy to have you correct the price so 
that the readers whom you have attracted 
by such violence may know the price they 
must pay. 
Is1poR SCHNEIDER. 





A New Oath for Senators 
Melbourne, Florida. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

United States Senators are very sensi- 
tive concerning any changes in their mode 
of procedure, especially if it has its origin 
outside the hallowed precincts of the 
Senate. But I think a change is needed in 
the oath which they subscribe when they 
are initiated into one of those upholstered 
seats. In all due humility I submit the 
following: 

I solemnly swear to support the Demo- 
cratic (Republican) party to the best of 
my ability; to comply with all of the de- 
cisions of the party caucus, even when 
they do not commend themselves to my 
best judgment; and to do all in my power 
to place my friends, and the influential 
party men in my state, into desirable of- 
ficial positions. So help me Andrew Jack- 
son. 

The present oath may not be moth 
eaten, but it is out of date, and not in ac- 
cord with modern Senatorial sentiment. I 
move to substitute as above,-so that 
Senatorial practice may more nearly ac- 
cord with Senatorial oaths. 

E. P. BRancu. 








FLORIDA'S SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 


Shares in its old-established 
Building and Loan Associations 


Become a member of the Lakeland Building 
= Loan Association and invest in its capi- 


RETURNS 8% WITH 
100% SECURITY 


Dividends of 2% are payable, in cash, every 
three months on full paid shares. 


Subject to Supervision and Examination of 
the Comptroller of the State of Fiorida. 

Lakeland, Florida’s highest city; Florida's 
largest inland city, finest climate and best 
water in the State; in Polk County, the 
largest citrus-producing county in the world. 


Let us tell you how you may take advantage 
Of these facts end increase your income. 


Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


BOX 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 














Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend'so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tammany Gives Hostace To Fortune. This 
article calls for intelligent thinking. For a class in 
government, it will prove an excellent exercise in in- 
terpretation; for those who have never studied State 
or city Government, it may be well to dosome research 
along that line before beginning the reading. 1. Look 
up in some reliable textbook the processes of elect- 
ing mayors and governors. Find out all you can 
about the political system of New York City. Be 
able to give the class a clear, concise account of the 
steps in a mayoral election. 2. State briefly a mayor’s 
duties and privileges? 3. Write a short paper on 
Tammany Hall, discussing its origin, its history, its 
aims, its influence, its future possibilities. 4. Ex- 
plain how Tammany can make or mar a candidate 
for office. §. Do you approve of such a system? Give 
reasons for your answers. 6, Who controls the elec- 
tions in your own town or city? If you do not know, 
how would you go about finding out? 7. Tell the 
story of Mayor McCellan’s political career as he 
would tell it; as Charles F. Murphy would tell it. 
8. What is the significance of the phrase “handing 
out the plums”? Discuss the advantages and dis- 
advantages of such a practice. 9. What does the 
title of this article intimate? 10. What is the signif- 
icance of the connection between Governor Smith 
and Mayor Walker? 11. What influence do you sup- 
pose this article would exert if it were reprinted 
in the papers and magazines throughout the coun- 
try? Would it tend to inspire confidence or distrust 
in Tammany? 


Security Fraups. This article may be used as a 
test of a student’s ability to absorb material on the 
printed page. Read it through only once, concen- 
trating upon every word. Then close the magazine 
and see if you can answer the following questions 
without referring to the text: 1. Is the problem of 
fraudulent securities an old one or has it developed 
within the history of the New York Stock Exchange? 
2. What is credit? (Name some of the many ways in 
which you yourself use it in everyday life.) 3. What 
has credit to do with stocks? Explain the genesis of 
the abuses which go hand in hand with the use of 
credit. 4. What two abuses does Mr. Simmons throw 
emphasis upon in this article? 5. How does the 
United States Government look upon them? Do 
the counterfeiter and the stock swindler receive 
equal ‘consideration at the hands of the law? De- 
scribe the difference, if there is any. Is this situation 
a just one? 6. What difficulties stand in the way of 
preventing the creation of worthless securities in 
the United States? How has England solved this 
problem for herself? (Do you think a similar plan 
would work in this country?) 7. Why has the busi- 
ness of security swindling attracted to itself the 
“élite of the American criminal class”? 8. What is 
the writer’s suggested remedy for the situation? 
Does it sound practicable to you? 9. Does the fact 
that Mr. Simmons is the president of the New York 
Stock Exchange add or detract from the weight of his 
opinion? 10. What has the Exchange done to bridge 
the gulf between Government agencies and business? 


Cottece Men Pray “Hanns Across THE SEA.” 
This interesting article may be used to introduce a 
series of oral reports by various members of a class. 
One student could gather information concerning 
Rhodes scholarships and explain in a three-minute 
talk what they are, how they are obtained, for what 
os ps they were instituted, and what results have 

n attained by them. Another student could do a 
THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


similar piece of work on the Davison scholarships. 
Reports on a few of the most prominent colleges and 
universities of England and America might follow, 
each student selecting one to which he is particularly 
attached. These reports should set forth clearly the 
outstanding facts about each, and could be made 
more interesting by pictures and anecdotes. The 
students discussing the American colleges should 
emphasize the influences which have caused Eng- 
lish undergraduates to seek American universities; 
and those reporting on English colleges should 
stress the charm of England, particularly Oxford 
and Cambridge, and make perfectly clear the rea- 
sons why American students do not yield to the at- 
tractions of the Continent. The question of the 
interchange of students between England and Amer- 
ica could be discussed in a written paper by those 
members of the class who have no oral reports. Such 
an exercise would be of particular value and interest 
to a group of college preparatory students. 














The Book 
Service 


helped many Inde- 
pendent readers with 
their Christmas 
shopping. We shall 
be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to assist with 
your book purchases 
during the coming 
year. 


Charge accounts will 
be opened for regular 
subscribers to The 
Independent upon re- 
ceipt of their first 
orders. 


Our service permits 
you to make all of 
your book purchases 
on a single account. 


INDEPENDENT BOOK SERVICE 
10 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















HERNDON’S By Wm. Herndon, for 


twenty years Lincoln's 
LINCOLN $2 a 
= U — a 
print original edition, frat iaued 101889, but directly 
True Portrayal Without Embellishment. 
3 volumes. Price $10.00, delivered. 
The Herndon’s Lincoln Pub. Co., Springfield, Ilineis 














AVIATION IN 1926 


During 1926 aviation will be constantly in the news. 

THE: INDEPENDENT has planned to keep its readers authoritatively informed of developments 
in this important field throughout the year. 

Starting with the first issue in January, a series of three articles 


WINGS OF EMPIRE 
by 


LIEUT. CORLEY MCDARMENT 


will be published. These articles deal with commercial and military aviation as it has been 
developed in Europe. 


1, The Invisible Trail 3 
The big passenger-carrying ’planes and how they may be converted into 


military aircraft overnight. 


2. Secret Air Power 
Subsidies and why we don’t know the air strength of other countries, 


3. When Anything May Happen 
The increase in aircraft development and the possibilities for the future. 


In order that you may be sure of reading these articles, take advantage of the special trial 
offer outlined in the coupon below. 


THE 
ae nen ie Mass. In d e p e n d e nh t 


Please send me Tue INDEPENDENT for twelve weeks A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF FREE OPINION 


for which I inclose $1.00. 


Address 


12-26-25 


10 Arlington St. Boston, Mass. 

















